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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1856, 





Notes. 
MRS. 
(1* S. viii. 429.) 
Three years ago I collected all I could find re- 


LORD HALIFAX AND CATHERINE BARTON. 


lating to the connexion of Newton's niece with | 
My econclusion—and ‘all my | 


Lord Halifax. 
conclusion ” — was that “ a private marriage, ge- 
nerally understood among the friends of the parties, 
seems to me to make all the circumstances take an 
air of likelihood which no other hypothesis will 
give them.” 


1855: and I made such reply as I then judged 


necessary in a review of his book which I wrote | 


for the North British Review (No. 46, August, 
1855). Before proceeding to give two additional 
presumptions, I add some remarks to this review. 

Sir David Brewster neglects the character of my 


conclusion as to probability: and argues as if I | 


affirmed that I had proved a marriage. He 
would have done better if he had discussed my 
opinion from my own words. J could con- 
tend, as well as himself, that all the facts alleged 
by me did not prove a marriage. The point on 
which I gave the opinion that reasonable evidence 
existed was an alternative, namely, that there 


was either a marriage or an irregular connexion. ° 
Again, Sir D. Brewster speaks thus (vol. ii. | 


p. 277.): 
“ To infer a marriage, when the parties themselves have 
never acknowledged it, — when no trace of a record can 


be found, — and when no friend or relation has ever at- | 
tempted even to make it the subject of conjecture, is to | 


violate every principle of sound reasoning; and we are | ° 
: | as there isreason to suppose he always countenanced 


disposed to think that Mr. De Morgan’s respect for the 
memory of Newton has led him to what he regards as the 
only conclusion which is compatible with the character of 
& man so great and pure.” 


First, I did not infer a marriage, except as the 


more probable of two things, of which I held one | 


or the other sufficiently established. Secondly, I 
leaned towards, not simply a marriage, but a “ pri- 
vate marriage, generally understood among the 
friends of the parties.” Insert this, and see how 
Sir D. Brewster's sentence then reads. “ To infer 
a [private] marriage [generally understood among 
the friends of the parties], when the parties them- 
selves have never acknowledged it, — when no 
trace of a record can be found, — and when no 
friend or relation has ever attempted even to 
make it the subject of conjecture, is to violate 
every principle of sound reasoning.” I think it 
violates no principle: certainly not every prin- 
ciple: for instance, how does it violate the prin- 
ciple that a universal negative proposition is 
conyertible? But when Sir D. Brewster repre- 
sents as speaking simpliciter an opponent who is 





Sir David Brewster discussed my 
arguments in his Life of Newton, published in | 








speaking secundum quid, he violates one principle 
of sound reasoning, and enables that opponent, as 
the fencers say, to beat down his guard. 

Again, Sir D. Brewster conjectures that my re- 
spect for the memory of Newton has led me to the 
only conclusion compatible with the character of 
a man so great and pure. When did I ever 
show any respect for the memory of Newton, in 
any sense in which respect for the memory of the 
dead means something different from respect for 
merit in the living? Respect for memory, in 
the sense in which Sir D. Brewster appears to 
use the words, generally includes willingness to 
vast a veil over faults for the sake of excellences. 
Now, of all Englishmen living, I am the one who 
has most dwelt upon Newton’s faults, and most 
strongly insisted that respect for his memory should 
not prevent the clearest and fullest exposition of 
them. I have always insisted that greatness, in- 
tellectual greatness, should be no cover whatever 
for delinquency of any kind. And I confidently 
appeal to those who have read any of my writings 
on the subject of Newton, whether they will not 
believe me when I make the assertion following. 
I say that if [had on close reflection seen reason to 
think Newton had connived at a dishonourable 
union between his friend and his niece, I would no 
more have been deterred from giving that opinion 
to the world by gravitation, fluxions, and optics, or 
by the world’s worship of the discoverer, than I 
would have been deterred from giving evidence 
that a man had gone down into a coal-mine by my 
knowledge of his having at another time gone up 
to the top of St. Paul’s. 

What I did do was this : —I took the purity of 
Newton’s private life (a fact as well established as 
any such fact can be) for presumptive evidence that, 


his niece, the connexion of that niece with Halifax 
was honourable. ‘This is altogether independent 
of respect: it would equally be my opinion, if I 
did not respect purity of life. Those who in their 
secret hearts think a man a fool who would not 
have connived, if he could have got or kept any- 
thing by it, may be more difficult to bring to a 
belief of Newton’s character; but, once brought 
to that belief, they would, in their own language, 
think Newton was that fool. The second clause 
of Sir D. Brewster’s sentence ought to have run 
as follows : — 

“Mr. De Morgan has distinctly asserted that his 
opinion of Newton’s moral life and sentiments has helped 
in drawing him to what he regards as the only con- 
clusion compatible with the character of a man so pure.” 

I now proceed to the additional presumptions 
above alluded to: — 

A few days ago, my friend Mr. Libri showed me 
a letter, written by Newton, which he had bought 
at a sale (H. Belward Ray’s sale, Lot 938.). The 
handwriting is indisputable. It appears to have 
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belonged to a collection of Newton papers bought | The married names of two of the sisters, according 


by the late Mr. Rodd in 1847. 
wanting ; but it is written to some Sir John of 


Lincolnshire ; and the catalogue entry conjectures | 


that it is written to Sir John Newton (of Gunwar- 
ley or Gunnerly, styled by Sir D. Brewster of 
Hather), whom Newton acknowledged as a distant 
relation. ‘This matter is of little consequence, 
and that little merely as follows : a distant relation 
is more likely than no relation at all to have been 
among the persons privy to the fact of the mar- 
riage, if marriage there were. The letter is as 
follows (I have put a few words in Italics) : — 
“ Leicester Fields, 23 May, 1715. 

“Sr John,—I am concerned that I must send an 
excuse for not waiting upon you before your journey into 
Lincolnshire. The concern I am in for the loss of my 
Lord Halifax, and the circumstances in which I stand re- 
lated to his family will not suffer me to go abroad till his 
funeral is over. And therefore I can only send this 
letter to wish you and your Lady and family a good 
journey into Lincolnshire, and all health and happiness 
during your stay there. And upon your first return to 
London I will wait upon you and endeavour by fre- 
quenter visits to make amends for the defect of them at 
present. 
servant, 

Newton thus distinctly informs us, that circum- 
stances in which he stands related to Halifax's 
JSamily are such as conspire to prevent him from 
paying visits till after the funeral: and that these 
circumstances are worthy of being named next to 
his concern for his oldest friend and political pa- 
tron. Newton's relation to Halifax was of no 
common kind. In 1680 they were working to- 
gether to establish a Philosophical Society at 
Cambridge. In 1688 they were jointly, and with 
better success, trying their hands at a great revo- 
lution, as members of the Convention. In 1696 
they were again associated in the difficult opera- 
tion of re-establishing the coinage. They had 
been warm friends and official connexions through 
the greater part of their working lives, and for 
thirty-five years. The loss of Halifax would have 
been very suflicient reason, and very notorious 
reason, for Newton to assign in explanation of his 
inability to pay visits before the funeral. But 
there was something more ; something worthy to 
be named after the first reason; and something 
sufficiently notorious for Sir John Newton, or 
some other Sir John among Newton's visiting 
friends, to understand without farther allusion. 

Did any circumstances relate Newton to any 
other person of the blood of Charles Montague ? 


Isaac Newton.” 


* A letter from Newton to Sir John Newton in the 
April following (Edleston, Correspondence, §c., p. 307.), 
begins “Sir John,” and ends “ Your affectionate kinsman 
and most humble servant.” But the variety of the 
modes of address from one person to the same other 
person at the period in question, and down to the end of 
the century, must have been noticed by every one who 
has paid attention to correspondence, 


he address is | 


I am, Sir, your most humble* and most obedient | 


to the biographer, were Willmot and Cosby: of 
another, according to Halifax's will, Lawton. The 
index of Sir D. Brewster's book says, as to Mon- 
tague, “see Halifax,” and does not mention the 
other names. Newton was not an executor. He 
never received any patronage from any of Mon- 
tague’s family: they had none to give, Halifax 
was himself the patron of bis family, and had, not 
long before his death, resigned the rich place of 
Auditor of the Exchequer in favour of his nephew 
George Montague, who succeeded him in the 
barony. Other relatives, besides the successor and 
sole executor, as named in the will, are Christo- 
her and James Montague, brothers; Edward 
[ontague and John Lawton, nephews; Anne and 
Grace Montague, nieces. With all or some of 
these Newton was probably acquainted: but I am 
not aware of positive evidence even of so much as 
this. As to any circumstances relating Newton 
to any one of them, or any other of Montague’s 
blood, there is not the smallest evidence of any 
such things. For myself, as may be supposed, I 
incline more strongly than before to the suppo- 
sition that Halifax’s family, in the sense in which 
the word is here used, consisted of a widow, 


| known as Catherine Barton, and Newton's niece. 





I see in the phrase “circumstances in which I 
stand related to his family,” the cautious mode of 
writing which I suppose to have become familiar 
when allusion was made to the understood but 
unacknowledged marriage. 

I now state another of the many little cireum- 
stances which all seem to converge to one point. 
The periods are roughly stated. Newton lived in 
London thirty years ; his niece must have finished 
her education not long after he came to London 
(1696). That she lived with him on leaving school 
seems pretty certain. In 1700 Newton wrote a 
letter (Brewster, ii. 213.) to her, then in the 
country for recovery from the small-pox, which 
has very much the air of a letter written to an 
inmate of his own house during casual removal. 
Sir D. Brewster puts it that she was (Do., 
ii. 279.) boarded in Oxfordshire, where she had 
the small-pox, and that she had not then ever 
been an inmate of Newton's house: but the com- 
mencement of the letter, in which Newton is 
glad the air agrees with her, makes it appear 
that she was removed there after the disorder: he 
is glad that “the remains of the small-pox are 
dropping off apace.” And a little London cir- 
cumstance is mentioned: “Sir Joseph Tilley is 
leaving Mr. Toll’s house, and it’s probable I may 
succeed him.” Would the niece of twenty, 
boarded till then in the country, be assumed by 
Newton (hypotheses non fingo) to be up to the 
fact that Sir Joseph Tilley lived in Mr. Toll’s 
house; or would Newton have previously laid 
the foundation of this knowledge, apropos of no- 
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thing? The letter is a plain proof that she had 
left his house, her usual home, for country air 
after the small-pox ; and I take it that she lived 
with him from the time of her leaving school. 
Now Conduitt informs us that his wife lived with 


her uncle nearly twenty years, before and after | 


her marriage ; and, when * in town, the Conduitts 
lived with Newton up to his death. Now twenty 
from thirty leaves ten: there are, roughly, ten f 
years of Catherine Barton’s life to be accounted 
for. From 1706 to 1715 we have about ten years. 
In 1706, as Sir David Brewster found from the 
Newton papers, the annuity trust was created by 
which Halifax held 200/. a-year in trust for Miss 
Barton: in 1706 also he made his first codicil in 
her favour. He diedin 1715. The rough period, 


then, of which we must demand explanation, is of | 


that length which intervenes between an annuity 
settled (by Halifax, I believe) and a bequest first 
made, at the one end, and the death of Halifax at 
the other. For Sir D. Brewster's very curious 
reason to show that the annuity was bought by 
Newton, a reason which puts little Kate, at six 
years old, in possession of the key of Newton's 
cupboard at Trinity College, — where we can only 
hope she did not eat too much sugar, — see the 
article in the North British Review, cited above. 
Add to this explanation of the ten years the 
facts that Halifax’s first codicil spoke of love 
and affection, but that the codicil of 1712 spoke 
of the sincere love he had long had for her person, 
and the pleasure and happiness he had had in her 
conversation. Remember also the statement pub- 
licly made in the Life of Halifax, written by a 
strong partisan, that Catherine Barton had been 
to Halifax the “superintendent of his domestic 
affairs,” for which, though a “woman of strict 
honour and virtue,” she had had passed upon her 
a “judgment which she no ways merited:” a 
statement never contradicted, though made public 
at the time when the death of Halifax must have 
turned all men’s eyes upon the facts of his life. 





* Conduitt was, from and after his marriage, an officer 
of the Mint, as well as a member of Parliament. His 
usual residence must have been in London. That he had 
a country house, and sometimes occupied it, serves Sir D. 
Brewster (ii. 279.) with a pretext for cutting off some of 
the twenty years from the end of Newton's life. He pre- 
sumes that Mrs. Conduitt lived six years of her uncle’s 
life with her husband, her uncle not living with them. 
It is not likely that she and her husband left their uncle 
in his extreme old age, and there is no evidence of it. 

+ In my former paper I supposed it possible the con- 
nexion might have begun in 1700. With Conduitt’s 
twenty years before me, | ought not to have done this. 
I was also not aware that Halifax’s first wife, the Coun- 
tess Dowager of Manchester, only died in 1698. This 


lady was the daughter of Sir Christopher Yelverton, Bart. 

Her first husband, to whom she bore nine children, died 

in 1682: she was married to Charles Montague (who was 

—— ten years younger than herself) a short time 
fore the Revolution. 


| result. 


| 
| that Newton’s allusion is made. 
| then to her as a wife, not as a mistress. 


| Read these circumstances, and the others brought 
forward in my former paper, by the light of New- 
ton’s statement that circumstances relating him to 
Halifax’s family were, over and above his per- 
sonal concern, reasons for keeping the house till 
the funeral -—— and more than the strong suspicion 
of an unacknowledged marriage must, I think, 
I say unacknowledged, as distinct from 
private ;: known to the circle in which the parties 
lived, but not proclaimed to the world. 

One thing however is clear. If Catherine Bar- 
ton did live with Lord Halifax, it must be to her 
And if to her, 
It is 


| utterly incredible, even on the supposition of a 
connivance at her dishonour, that Newton should 


have gravely propounded his relationship to his 
friend's mistress as a reason for secluding himself 
till after the funeral. It might in such a case have 
been one of the reasons for his course of conduct, 
but it never would have been an assigned second 


| reason, while he had so good and so sufficient a 


first reason to allege. The alternative, then, to 

| which other circumstances reduced the question, 
| is destroyed. If Newton's niece lived with Lord 
Halifax, it was as his wife. 

Sir D. Brewster's work is one which merits the 
gratitude of all who take interest in Newton. 
And sincere thanks are due to Lord Portsmouth 
for having intrusted the papers to the biographer. 
| But I, for one, cannot help hoping that yet further 
| examination of them will be permitted. 

A. De Morean. 
August 15, 1856. 


JUNIUS. 


Remark on Junius. — The following remark on 
Junius is cited by a correspondent in “ N. & Q.” 
(2"4 S. i. 288.), and is attributel apparently to 
Archbishop Whately : 

“There are many leading articles in the newspapers 
and other periodicals of this day, as spirited and as viru- 
lent as Junius, and the authorship of which few know or 








care to inquire about. And if the authorship of Junius 
had been known at the time, or shortly after, the whole 
matter would probably have been totally lost sight of for 
more than half a century past. But men love guessing at 
ariddle. It is not the value of a fox, but the difficulty of 
the chase, that makes men eager fox-hunters.” 

This explanation of the curiosity about the 
author of the Letters of Junius seems to me far 
from satisfactory. It is indeed certain that if the 
authorship of these letters had been known at or 
near the time of their publication, no efforts for 
its discovery would have been requisite. But can 
it be said that the curiosity existed simply be- 
cause the authorship was unknown? Where are 
we to find the leading articles in newspapers and 
other periodicals of the day “as spirited and as 
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virulent as Junius?” The newspapers of that 
day contained no articles such as are now called 
leading articles. They published news, and oc- 
casionally inserted letters from correspondents, 
commenting on public events. But original com- 
positions, similar to the Letters of Junius, were 
not regularly published by the newspapers till 
about the beginning of this century. Moreover, 
if these articles had appeared at the time, they 
would have been anonymous; and if they had 
been written with the same force and pungency as | 
the Letters of Junius, there would doubtless have 
been an equal curiosity to know their authors. 
The merits of the Letters of Junius are not of a 
high order, but they are precisely of that nature | 
which rendered them effective as engines of party 
and personal attack. Partly from their style, 
partly from their boldness, and partly from the 
secret information which their author possessed, 
they produced a powerful influence at the time. 
They have ever since formed the model for the | 
writers of our daily press, and the secret of their | 
authorship has always continued to be an interest- | 
ing question, not simply because it is a secret, but 
because it is a secret which, in the judgment of 
the public, is worth knowing. . | 





Francis, Junius. — My attention was drawn to 
the following passage in reading Rogers’s Table 
Talk, It may perhaps be worth preserving among 
your notes on this subject : 


“ My own impression is that the Letters of Junius were 
written by Sir Philip Francis. In a speech which I once 
heard him deliver at the Mansion House, concerning the 
partition of Poland, I had a striking proof that Francis 
possessed no ordinary powers of eloquence.” — P. 272. 

Query, Could any of your correspondents inform 
me when this speech was delivered, and where, if 
at all, I can find it reported? An Oxp Paving. 


Was Daniel Wray Junius ?—It is now gene- 
rally understood that the claims of Sir Philip 
Francis as the writer of the Letters of Junius 
have been disproved. I therefore desire to draw 
se attention to an ingenious work by a Mr. 

alconer, called The Secret Revealed, published 
in 1830, at a time when no one would listen to 
him, because we were then all Franciscans. 

Who Mr. Falconer was I know not; nor shall 
I trouble you with his speculations generally. 
His argument is to prove that Daniel Wray was 
Junius; and he adduces one or two facts which 
are startling. What I want is, that some of your 
ingenious correspondents would show how the 
“marvellous coincidences,” as he calls them, can 
be explained without admitting the “ unity of au- 
thorship ?” 

It is stated in the “Preliminary Essay” to the | 
edition of 1812, that the fifty-ninth letter is the 





one with which Junius had originally intended to 
conclude; but that, as Junius himself says, Gar- 


| rick’s communication to the King, “ has literally 


forced me to break my resolution of writing no 
more.” (Vol. i. p. 238.) On this Mr. Falconer 
observes : 

“On the 18th Nov. 1771, Wray thus writes to Lord 
Hardwicke: ‘Had I persevered in that apparently wise 
resolution to write no more,’ &c. This in itself amounts to 
little, but 1 request attention to what follows. 

“The communication made by Garrick to the King, 
announcing that Junius would write no more, carries with 
it still stronger evidence of Wray’s being the architype of 


| Junius. So strong, indeed, as to exclude all doubt, it is 


presumed, of the fact: for Wray not only gives the same 
intimation to his correspondent, Lord Hardwicke, but 


| actually assigns the very cause, and prefixes the precise 


day on which Junius designed to conclude his corre- 
spondence in that character, had he not been forced by 
Garrick, as he expresses himself, to break his resolution 
of writing no more. 

“ The fifty-ninth letter of Junius, on what the author 
calls the unhappy differences which had arisen among the 
Friends of the People, is the one with which he had ori- 
ginally intended to conclude. ., That letter is dated 
October 5, 1771. Six days previously [Sept. 29, 1771] 
(mark that!), Wray writes to Lord Hardwicke as 
follows : 

“¢. . . Nash will carry his election, &e. &c. These 
proper attentions may satisfy the good people of England 
for a month, accompanied by the finishing dose of Junius 
on Saturday.’ In perfect accordance with this decided 
intimation, the intended finishing dose did appear. The 
5th of Oct., 1771, was on a Saturday.” 


I agree with Mr. Falconer that the coincidence 


is startling, and I ask, how can it be explained ? 
An Enquirer. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 
“ The Plotting Levite.” — 


With a handful of Sorrow and Grief I am drawn 
To tell you the truth of the Parsons at Land, 
And a new swearing brood not in Buff but in 
Lawn, 
The humble Devotants to Lewis le Grand ; 
Conscience, Conscience, nothing but Con- 
science 
Nothing but Conscience made them forbear, 
Nothing but Conscience, nothing but Con- 
science 
Nothing but Conscience made them forswear. 


A Council of Six, all pious and good, 
Jure divino every one, 
For Popery, Plotting, Sedition and Blood ; 
And praying devoutly as right as a gun ; 
Conscience, Conscience, nothing but Cori- 
science, 
Nothing but Conscience made them to plot, 
Nothing but Conscience, nothing but Con- 
science : 
Honour and Loyalty they bad forgot. 
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Like the Prophets of old, so they do anoint, 
Their sanctified Fingers are laid to the Work, 
With Jure Divino in every joynt, 

*Tis all one to them be he Christian or Turk ; 
Reason, Reason, nothing but Reason, 
Nothing but Reason they would be at, 
Nothing but Reason, nothing but Reason, 
Non-swearing Parsons would bubble the State. 


To bring in the French whom now they adore, 

Most piously they combin’d in a Plot 

To murder the King that sav'd them before, 

A Villany sure that will ne're be forgot ; 
Treason, Treason, nothing but ‘Treason, 
Nothing but Treason up to the ears, 
Nothing but Treason, nothing but Treason, 
Passive Obedience in Colours appears. 


A few years ago it can’t be forgot, 
Be certain I’le tell you no more than is true, 
*Twas a damnable sin to be found in a Plot, 
As then was observed by some of their Crew: 
Ely, Ely, Reverend Ely, 
Reverend Ely left us i’ th’ lurch, 
Reverend Ely and his grave Elders 
Want French Dragoons to settle the Church. 





Our grave Elder Brother, the worst of the Four, 
Lies close in his Den like a Boar in the Stye, 
The Blood of all Ireland lies at his Door, 
And from the Almighty for judgment doth cry : 
Ely, Ely, William and Ely, 
William and Ely, Franck and Tom, 
William and Ely, William and Ely, 
William and Ely, Francis and John. 
The Cut-throat Petitioners acted their part, 
And gravely kept time with the Plot and the Crew, 
They wanted a Mayor with a Jacobite heart 
To Murther the King when they found it would 
do; 
Dodson, Dodson, Dingo and Dodson, 
Dingo and Dodson, Coward and Fool, 
Dingo and Dodson, Dingo and Dodson, 
To bring up the Rear, will serve for a Tool. 


No. 1455. of the Collection of Proclamations, | 
&c., presented to the Chetham Library, Man- | 
chester, by James O, Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 

Bisiiotuecar. CHeTuaM. 


By this he was thrown into difficulties as to work- 
ing his ground for the crops of the subsequent 
year, and also from his landlord being absent in 
London without any one knowing his address. 
The farmer, however, nothing daunted, took his 
staff in his hand, and in three weeks accomplished 
the distance entirely by a pedestrian journey. He 
arrived in the Metropolis on a Sunday morning, 
and was so struck with the magnitude of the city, 
and the seeming utter impossibility of discovering 
his landlord, that he gave himself up to a sort of 
despair. In this perplexity, finding himself near 
a church, he entered it during divine service, 
when, to his astonishment and joy, whom should 
he descry but his landlord in a pew of the front 
gallery. An appointment having been made for 
next day, the lease was talked over and renewed, 
the farmer immediately left the city, and in another 
three weeks was at his own ingle. 

The probability is, that on his travels, like the 
cattle drovers, he carried along with him as his 
chief subsistence his bag of oatmeal, which, mixed 
with cold water, composed the well-known mess 
of crowdie. In the course of his journey home 
he halted in a provincial town at the ordinary of 


| a quakeress, who set before him for dinner a large 
| roast of lamb, which soon wholly disappeared. On 


inquiring for his bill the landlady in amazement 
addressed him as follows: “ Friend, thou hast 
surely not seen meat since thou hast been in Scot- 
land ; that piece of lamb cost me twenty-pence, 
but it is the rule of my house not to charge more 
than eight-pence for thy dinner ;" and I have no 
doubt the canny Scot saw the propriety of not ex- 
ceeding the usual fare. G. N. 





THE NINE CHURCHES OF CHILCOMBE, NEAR 
WINCHESTER. 


Amongst the means which have been resorted 


| to by some local historians for the purpose of en- 


hancing the glory of the former metropolis of 
England, in the times before the Reformation, 
none have met with so easy an acceptance as that 
of multiplying the number of churches which then 
beautified Winchester and its neighbourhood. 
Dr. Milner, in the Appendix to his History of 
Winchester, No. VI., after reckoning up ninety- 


| two churches and chapels, all of which he places 


CURIOUS ACCIDENTAL CIRCUMSTANCE. 


The following anecdote may be considered 
worthy of being preserved in the pages of “ N. & 
Q.” It was told me by an old gentleman many 
years since deceased, and occurred about eighty 
years ago. I am sorry for not having preserved 
the particulars more minutely, but the matter of 
fact may be depended on. 

The farm lease of a tenant in the parish of | 


Cathcart (near Glasgow) was about expiring. | 


in the city and immediate suburbs, says in a note, 
that he believes “the number of churches and 
chapels was much greater than those here enu- 
merated, especially before the destructive civil 
war in King Stephen's reign!” The city, it must 
be remembered, is about half a mile in length, and 
somewhat more than three furlongs in breadth ; 
whilst the suburbs — the Soke and the Liberties 
— cannot have extended above a quarter of a mile 
beyond each gate ; and, consequently, the largest 
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area that can be assigned for this incredible 
number of religious edifices, with all their appur- 
tenances, is one poor square mile ! 

Perhaps we may gain a clue to the facts of the 
ease by the following Note. Adjacent to Win- 
chester, on the south-east, lies the parish of Chil- 
combe, anciently Ciltecumbe, occupying a sort of 
bay or basin between the downs, ending in St. 
Giles’s and St. Catherine’s Hills. Of this parish, 
Sir Henry Ellis, in his General Introduction to 
Domesday, vol. i. p. 190. n.*., remarks : “ It is sin- 
gular that it should be entered in the Survey as 
having nine churches ” (tom. i. fol. 41.) ; and adds, 
“ there is no accounting for this, without adverting 
to the probability that it must have formerly in- 
cluded a part of the suburb of Winchester.” 
These nine churches make a great figure in all the 
local histories ; though others besides Sir Henry 
Ellis have been puzzled to account not only for 
the disappearance of eight of them without leaving 
“a wrack behind,” but still more for the existence 
of so many in a place where, even in modern 
times, the one little Norman church amply suf- 
fices for the entire population of the parish. 

Turning to Domesday we read that the parish 
was estimated at one hide and sixty-eight caru- 
cates; that in the domain were twelve carucates 
and thirty villeins, and a hundred and fifteen 
bordarii, with fifty-seven carucates. Then, it 
proceeds, are nine “ «cctw,” and twenty serfs, and 
four mills, &c. Now the insertion of churches 
between borderers and serfs is highly improbable ; 
but, instead of ecclesia, read, as Mr. C. Hook (a 
gentleman well known to all investigators in the 
reading-room of the British Museum) suggests to 
me, ancille ; and not only are all the difficulties 
cleared away, but you obtain a truer picture of 
the condition of the parish, which does, to this 
day, as Sir Henry observes, “include a part of 
the suburb of Winchester.” 

How much light this correction might throw 
upon some parts of the Survey, we need not say : 
but we should not employ it until its value has 
been canvassed, and the MSS. examined, so that 
we may proceed upon sure grounds to substitute 
JSemale serfs for churches in those other passages in 
Domesday. B. B. Woopwarp. 

Bungay, Suffolk. 


HAYDON'S NOTES ON WATERLOO, ETC. 


I beg leave to send you the enclosed notes, written by 
oor Haydon, the painter, in the margin of the volume of 
Scott’s Prose Works containing “Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk.” He came to this town on a lecturing mission, 
at the close of the year 1839, directly after his visit to 
Walmer Castle; where his enthusiastic feelings had been 
excited to the highest degree by a tolerably free inter- 
course with the Duke of Wellington. 
By means of the friend with whom he was staying, he 
procured the yolume from the library, and he left his 


| 





mark upon it in the form of these characteristic notes, 
The edition is that in 12mo. of 1834. 
Rosert Harrison, 

Leeds Library. 

To the note at p. 115., about Guardsman Shaw, Hay- 
don adds: — 

“T gave Sir Walter this: Wilkie and I had up 
in my painting several Life-guards who were in 
the battle ; one Hodgins heard some one groaning 
in the yard of La Haye Sainte, where the wounded 
had been removed. He turned, and found Shaw. 
Shaw said, ‘ I am dying ;’ the other swooned away ; 
but the pulling him into a spring cart, to take him 
to Brussels, at day-break, roused him. He turned 
to look for Shaw, who was dead, with his cheek 
lying on his hand. Shaw was a model of mine, 
and as strong as Hercules. I had 5 models in 
the battle: 3 were killed, all distinguished them- 
selves. I told the Duke this at Walmer, 1839 ; 
and he was much interested. 

“ B. R. Haypon. 
“Dec. 9, 1839, Leeds.” 

To the Duke’s remark at p. 125.,“ Never mind, we'll 
win this battle yet,” Haydon annexes the following ob- 
servation :— 

“This was the Austrian General Vincent, Mr. 
Arbuthnot told me. He said to the Duke, in the 
thick of the fight, ‘You have got an infamous 
army.’ ‘I know it,’ said the Duke, ‘ but we'll win 
the battle yet.’ In his Dispatches he calls it ‘the 
most infamous army I have ever commanded.’ 
See Dispatches. —H.” 

The statement concerning the death of Lieut.-Col. 
Canning elicits the following, p. 126.: — 

“ Lord Fitzroy told me the orderly who carried 
the Duke’s desk was killed. Canning picked it 
up, and said, ‘ What shall I do with it?” ‘ Keep 
it, said Lord Fitzroy, ‘for the Duke.’ Shortly 
after, he was killed. The desk was found, rifled, 
the next day.” 

“ The friend of ours,” who, at p.128., is said to have 
had the courage to ask the Duke of Wellington whether 
he looked often to the woods from which the Prussians 
were expected to issue — 

“ Was,” says Haydon, “Sir Walter himself, 
when at Paris. He told me so at his own table: 
and,” he continues, “I dined at Lord Palmer- 
ston’s 1833. On my right was Lord Hill. As he 
lived at Westbourne Green, and I in Edgeware 
Road, he set me down. While with him, as Sir 
Walter had told me what he asked the Duke, I 
determined not to let the moment slip, and said 
to Lord Hill: ‘Was there any part of the day 
you despaired at Waterloo, my Lord?’ ‘ Never,’ 
said Lord Hill, ‘there was no panic; we were a 
little in advance, and I had never had for a 
moment a doubt of the result. 

“Thus, here is the opinion of the first and 
second in command. Commanders of Divisions, 
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Colonels and Captains, are never to be listened to. 
They can’t see 3 feet before them: enveloped in 
smoke, blood, and wounded, they think it’s all 
going to ruin, without seeing an inch of the field. 

“Task pardon for taking these liberties with a 
book of a public library; but having been inti- 
mate with Sir Walter, and known the Duke and 
Lord Hill, and having met them, heard them 
speak of the battle, it is a duty to add authentic 
facts for the sake of the Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Leeds. We are passing away (this generation) ; 
in a few years, the Duke and Lord Hill, and all 
will be gone. Sir Walter has left us, and then 
these little written additions, by one who lived at 
the time, may not be without interest. I apolo- 
gise for the liberty, but must be forgiven. 

“B. R. Haypon.” 

“ The Duke heading the final attack with his hat in his 
hand,” is corrected at p. 139. : 

“ The Duke never took off his hat; and in ad- 
vance, the Duke was in the rear. 

“ From Col. Gurwood, in a letter whilst 
at Leeds, Dec. 12th, 1839. 
“B. R. H.” 

General Cambrone’s refusal of quarter with the words, 
“The Imperial Guard can die, but never surrender,” is 
thus annotated, p. 144. : 

“T heard the Duke say, at the very time the 
French made Cambrone utter this fine bit of 
poetry, he was a prisoner at my quarters. The 
Duke said, ‘I didn’t let him sup with me—he 
broke his honour to Louis—and I bowed him and 
his companion into another room. At Walmer, 
Oct. 8th, 1839. 

3.3. 


Minor Notes. 


Alpaca. —I enclose a cutting from the Hamp- 





shire Telegraph of September 29, 1855. Should 
this account of the introduction of alpaca wool | 
into England be correct, it is very possible that 

at some future time all trace will be lost of the 

facts: I therefore think that a corner in one of | 
your columns cannot be thrown away in register- | 
ing the manner of the first importation of this | 
material into this country, and the name of the | 
manufacturer who discovered how to apply it: 

“Tt is said that the first two cargoes of alpaca that 
reached Liverpool were brought over as ballast, and lay | 
for some time unnoticed in the cellars of the broker to 
whom they were consigned, and who considered them 
worthless. A manufacturer named Titus Salt discovered 
them there, and took away a sample to experiment upon. 
Shortly he returned, and, to the astonishment of the 
broker, bought up all that he had, at 8d. per pound. | 
Now see the result, in an import considerably above | 
2,000,000 Ibs. annually, in an advance of from 10d. to 
2s. 6d. per pound, and in a branch of manufactures pro- 
ducing an immense variety of goods, new to the markets 
of the world, employing profitably the labour of thou- | 


sands, and not only sustaining some of our largest fac- 
tories, but actually creating new towns.” 
Haveumonp. 
Southampton. 


[Mr. William Walton gives a somewhat different ac- 
count of the introduction of the alpaca into England. 
He says, “The first person in this country who intro- 
duced a marketable fabric made from this material was 
Mr. Benjamin Outram, a scientific manufacturer of Greet- 
land, near Halifax, who about 1829 sold it at a very high 
price, in the form of ladies’ carriage-shawls and cloak- 
ings, as curiosities. No quantity of the wool existing in 
England, he was obliged to procure a small supply from 
Peru, and gradually the articles manufactured with it 
came into notice. In 1832, Messrs. Hegan, Hall, & Co., 
spirited merchants in Liverpool, convinced from their 
superiority that these new manufactures would ere long 
come into fashion, directed their agents in Peru to pur- 
chase and ship over to them all the parcels of alpaca wool 
they could meet with, and thus was laid the foundation 
of that valuable and growing trade in this article which 
has since risen up... . . The greatest share of the spin- 
ning and weaving of this article falls to Bradford, where 
great credit is due to Mr. Titus Salt, through whose in- 
telligence and perseverance the spinning of alpaca wool 
has been brought to perfection.”— The Alpaca, by W. 
Walton, 1844, p. 65.] 


A Drawing of the Lord Mayor's Show in 1453. 
— Mr. Fairholt, in his Lord Mayors’ Pageants, 
printed for the Percy Society, 1843 (parti. p. 8.), 
speaking of “Sir John Norman, the first Lord 
Mayor that was rowed in his barge to Westmin- 
ster, with silver oars at his owne cost and 
charges,” has this note : 

“ Gough, in his British Topography, vol. i. p. 675., says, 
‘there is a drawing of his show on the river in the Pe- 
pysian Library.’” 

A drawing of the Lord Mayor's Show in 1453 
would certainly be a great curiosity, but I am in- 
clined to think that no such representation exists. 
Mr. Fairholt has misquoted Gough, whose words 
are, “there is a drawing of the show,” not his 
show; and do not refer to any show in particular. 
Gough's note is loosely written, but this is evi- 
dently his meaning. Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


Anecdote of Prior. — The following passage is 
copied from An Historical Guide to the Town of 
Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, second edition, 
1853, p. 30. : 


“There isa fine copy of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History 
of the World in this old library, and local tradition at- 
taches an interesting anecdote to this book. It is said 
the poet Prior used to read hereoften; and once when 
poring over the book in question on a winter evening, he 
fell asleep, and the candle, falling from the tin sconce of 
the desk upon the middle of the open book, burned slowly 
a round hole through it, may be a hundred pages, rather 
more than less. The smoke of the smouldering paper 
aroused the weary student. A hand would have been 
sufficient to cover the damage and put out the fire; and 
probably in this way it was extinguished. We may 
imagine, however, the dismay at the mischief done to a 
book costly even now, but then of a much higher mone- 
tary value, The pains taken to remedy the defects marks 
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the value in which the book was held. Pieces of writing 
paper, about the size of half-a-crown, are very neatly | 
pasted into the holes, and the words needed to suppiy the 
sense are transcribed from the memory, and it is said, in 
the handwriting of Prior.” 

This is an interesting anecdote of the poet, if 
true; but the evidence is not greatly in its favour. 
The bibliographical readers of “N. & Q.” will 
smile at the writer’s idea of the market value of a 


copy of Raleigh's History of the World! 
Epwarp F. Riosavtr. 


Plagiarism by Sir Walter Scott.—In S. C. 
Hall's Book of British Ballads, Second Series, 
p. 416., we are told that “Sir Walter Scott added 
to the ballad of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ the following 
verse, in which it will be perceived that he has 
borrowed an idea from the ‘Continuation’” (of 
the ballad) : 

“ Nae langer she wept, her tears were a’ spent, 

Despair it was come, and she thought it content; 

She thought it content, but her cheek it grew pale, 

And she droop’d like a lily broke down by the hail.” 

The lines in the “ Continuation ” are, — 


“Though ne'er a word he said, bis cheek said mair 
than a’, 

It wasted like a brae o’er which the torrents fa’.” 

The thought and words plagiarised by Sir 
Walter Scott are from Tickell’s poem of Colin 
and Lucy, the third stanza, and run thus: 

“Oh! have you seen a lily pale, 
When beating rains descend ? 
So droop’d the slow-consuming maid, 
Her life now near its end.” 

Your readers are doubtless familiar with the 
exquisite paraphrase of these lines by Vincent 
Bourne : 

“ Vidistin’ (quin spe vides!) ut languida marcent 

Lilia, que subite pragravat imber aque? 
Lento sic periit tabo, sic palluit illa, 
Ad finem extremo jam properante die.” 
Juverna, M.A. 


Women's Entrances in Churches.—In Brewer's 
Oxfordshire (p. 443.), the following occurs : 

“ The principal entrance of the church [Stanton Har- 
court] is by a round-headed arch, on one side of which 
is a small stone receptacle for holy water. At a small 
distance is another door, used by the women only, as, 
from a custom of immemorial standing, they never pass 
through the same entrance with the men.” 

The separation of the sexes in church is not 
uncommon ; but do any other examples of sepa- 
rate entrances for each sex exist ? 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Library at St. Mary's, Marlborough. — The 
following is extracted ‘from a terrier of the lands 
and profits of the above vicarage, taken in the 
year 1698 :— 


“ Item. The Library of Mr. White, late Rector of Pusey, 
in the county of Berks, given to Cornelius Yeate and his 





successors, Vicars of St. Marie’s in Marlborough, which 
Books are now in the possession of the said Mr. Yeate 
till a more convenient place can be assigned for them, 
and the Catalogues of the Books is in the Chest of the 
Mayor and Magistrates,” 

This library is still preserved in excellent con- 
dition, and is lodged in the vicarage house. Mr. 
Yeate was instituted to the benefice in 1677, and 
resigned it in 1707, when he had been for some 
time archdeacon of Wilts. PATONCE. 


Forensic Wit.—Some years ago an action was 
brought, at Cardiff Assizes, by a rich plaintiff 
against a poor defendant, who was unable to pay 
a counsel, when Abraham Moore, Esq., of Exeter, 
a barrister, volunteered to defend him, and Jekyll 
wrote this : 

“ Dives and Lazarus. 
“ Dives, the Cardiff Bar retains, 
And counts their learned noses, 
Whilst the defendant Lazarus 
On Abraham’s breast reposes! ” 

In a cause tried at Exeter Assizes, some years 
ago, Serjeant Pell kept cross-questioning an old 
woman, trying to elicit from her that a tender had 
been made for some premises in dispute; when 
Jekyll threw a scrap of paper across the table, 
directed to him, containing these lines: 

“ Cease, Brother Pell, that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maid.” 
W. Coxtyns, M.R.C.S, 

Chudleigh. 


Queries. 
GENEALOGICAL QUERIES. 


Family of Herbert. — A branch of the Herbert 
family (bearing for their coat per pale az. and gu. 
3 lions ramp. with a mullet for difference, ar. and 
crest a wivern with wings displayed vert, holding 
in its mouth a sinister hand couped at the wrist, gu., 
on the neck a collar and chain, or) was settled in 
Warwickshire in the sixteenth century, at Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore, Astley, Princethorpe, and Chilvers- 
coton. The earliest will in the diocesan registry is 
that of Thomas Herbert of Chilverscoton, dated 
1574, at which date his son, John Herbert, pur- 
chased an estate at Stretton, now possessed by his 
descendants. He died in 1603, etat. eighty, and 
was buried at Stretton (vid. Dugdale), leaving by 
Agnes? his wife, Thomas Herbert, who sueceeded 
him, and died in 1642, leaving by his wife ? 
a first son, Thomas Herbert*, who married Ca- 
therine Jennens, daughter of James Jennens, and 
a second son, Captain William Herbert, who dying 
8. p. V. in 1694, by his will endowed the vicarage 
of Stretton, which was thereupon severed from 








* Whose brother, Richard Jennens, was High Sheriff 
of Berks ? His descendants, if any ? 
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Wolston, and constituted a separate parish by Act 
of Parliament. The granddaughter of the last- | 
named Thomas Herbert, the heiress of this family, 
married, in 1726, William Noyes, Esq., one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery. It being premised that | 
the inquirer has searched carefully both Fines and 
Subsidy Rolls, the Query is, can it be ascertained 
(from any source accessible to any contributor to 
“N. & Q.”) at what period this branch of the 
great Herbert family derived from the parent 
stock in Monmouthshire, Salop, or Wilts? (for 
they also possessed an estate at Long Wittenham, 
in Berks and Wilts). Who were the wives of the 
first-named Thomas, John, and Thomas Herbert, 
and how were they related to the Chamberlaynes, 
lords of the manors of Chilverscoton and Prince- 
thorpe, to whom, as his cousins and executors, | 
Captain William Herbert left the advowson of the 
church of Stretton ? 


Family of Noyes of Erchfont, Co. Wilts, and | 
Andover, Co. Hants. — Coat: Azure, 3 cross 
crosslets in bend. arg. Crest: on a cap of maint. 
a dove ppr. holding in the beak an olive branch, | 
vert. The family tradition runs that this name was | 
originally Noye, of Norman origin, and it bears 
the same arms as those of Noye in the Visitation 
of Cornwall. In the 14 & 15 Hen. VIIL, Wil- 
liam Noyes of Erchfont was assessed for the sub- 
sidy at $Ol., and paid 42. yearly. In 1540 he be- 
came possessed of the prebend of Erchfont with 
its dependencies, and died in 1557, leaving by his 
will, proved at Doctors’ Commons in that year, 
considerable property among a numerous family, 
of whom John was M. P. for Calne, a.p. 1600, 
and Robert, the eldest, who succeeded to the pre- 
bend, having purchased in 1574 for his eldest 
son, another Robert Noyes, the manor ani estate 
of King’s Hatherdee, in Weyhill, near Andover. 
His cousin ‘and executor, Peter Noyes, also of 
Weyhill and Andover, is the first of the family 
who is recorded in the Visitation of Berks, in 
which county his descendants possessed for many 
generations the estate of Trunkwell in the parish 
of Shinfield, acquired by a marriage with Agnes, 
daughter and heires;3 of John Noyes of that place, 
who ob. 1607. 

Query, 1. If this name was originally Noye, 
and of Norman origin, whence is it derived, and 
at what period did the family come over to Eng- 
land ? 

2. Is there any trace of it in Court Rolls or 
other sources previous to 1524, the period of the 
first Subsidy Roll after the reign of Edward ILI, 
which gives the names of contributors ? 

3. It appears from letters and papers of John 
Noyes, M. P. for Calne, that he was a cousin of 
the Ducketts, an ancient Wilts family, now 
baronets, one of whom succeeded him in the re- 
presentation of Calne, and who, according to the 
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obituary of the last baronet recently in the Zllus- 


trated London News, are said to possess very ane 
cient family muniments. Query, What was the 
relationship, and are any of the matches of ¢ e 
Noyes of Erchfont traceable ? 

4. The manor of Blackswell in Chute ang 
Chepenbury, &c., and very extensive estat o. jn 
that neighbourhood, were purchased by a ¥ Jilfiem 
Noyes in 1614, and it appears by the i iquisitio 


post mortem of Joan, his widow, in 163) | that che 
died at Weyhill, leaving a son and he’ ». wijiiam 
and that Peter Noyes delivered the ine {uisition into 
court. 

Query, What relation was thir William Noyes 
and Joan his wife to Peter and * zobert of Weyhill 
and Erchfont ? : 

5. Peter Noyes of Andové >. the first-mentioned 
in the Visitation, who was jiying in 1646, as ap- 
pears by the records of g chancery suit then in 
progress with the wid’ jw of his eldest son, hada 
second son, Richard, not named in the Visitation, 
but who was marr’ ed and had issue (wanted to 
trace his descew’ ants, if any): he had also a 
daughter, Joys, married to the Rev. Robert 
Wilde, D.D., who was living in 1668. Query, 
Was this the great Presbyterian poet of the same 
name and period? or if not, what is known of 
him and },is descendants ? Menor. 


MISS.ING RECORDS: THE DISTRIBUTION BOOKS 


IRELAND. 


OF 


“ No. 26. Lord Mountgarret, Ir. Pap., Part of Rameen 
duffe, 26 acres, granted to L¢ Mountgarret after reprise. 
Certificate dated Nov. 16, 1666. 

“ No. Cath. Archer alias Grace. Ir. Pap, Boot- 
stoun under Down Survey, profitable 236 acres, of which 
122" 1p were granted by certificate to Sir Francis Gore, 
May 11, 1666. Remainder 115* 3? granted by certificate 
to Richard Coote, Oct. 8, 1666,” 


92 
20. 


The above are copies of extracts made about 
the year 1830 from one of the volumes mentioned 
at the head of this article, then in the evidence 
chamber of Kilkenny Castle. The books were 
large folio, and are supposed to have been the 
only copy existing in Ireland out of the Record 
Department, Custom House, Dublin (where the 
originals ure preserved, extending I believe to 
eighteen or twenty volumes). The copy which 
had been in the possession of the Ormonde family 
has been lost; it is feared, stolen. Should any 
of the readers of “N. & Q.” be able to identify 
| the books as existing in any collection, public or 
private (it is supposed that the third and only 
other copy of those important records is in Paris, 
having been taken, along with the vessel that 
carried it, by a French privateer in transit to 
| England), and be able to give such information, 
| publicly or privately, as may lead to the know- 
ledge of their present place of existence, if not 
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their recovery, such informant will be entitled 
4 o thanks ; and, if so desired, substantial marks of 

ratitude from the present representative of the 
‘Q, ‘monde family, by whose desire these lines are 


inse, "ted. James Graves, Clk. 


Kilk enny: 


GAPS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Fernando Colombo and Henry VIT.—It has 
not been gene Tally adverted to, that amongst the 
several offers \Vhich the great world-discoverer 
made to the Rep, tblic of Genoa, to Spain, &c., the 
dispatching of his own brother to London on a 
similar errand is o,° much interest. Fernando 
stayed a long time he'Tes (1 think six months or 
more), during which my communications: must 
have been made by him ,'0 the Court, Admiralty, 
&e., as the claims and de.mands of Christopher 
were not trifling, some of them puny. He con- 
stantly insisted on the admiralsh 'p (e? Admiralasco) 
of the discovered lands to be gra.tted to his family 
for ever; although he might have known, even 
from the history of the kings of Rone, that there 
is no lease in perpetuity of the kina’. However 
this may have been, the reasons adduced by the 
Colombos for the existence of the grea’ western 
land must have been cogent, The Court stretched 
out the hand to conclude the bargain, but — i étoit 
trop tard! In the meantime the mystical affair 
of Rabida had come to pass; the New World be- 
longed for awhile to Old Spain, &c. There is a 
bit of immortality for any one who will search the 
State Paper Office or Trinity House archives for 
these surely yet existing documents. The private 
archives of the then high admiral would be also 
a very likely place to find them. 


The Parliament and Education (2™ §. i. 470.)— 
When in 1637 the tract on John Amos Comenius, 
‘onatuum Comenianorum Preludia, appeared in 
Oxford, this was really only a preludium of what 
happened afterwards. The following (scanty) 
passage, extracted from the great Cyclopedia of 
Ersch and Gruber, may induce English searchers 
to go further into the matter, and to clear up a 
most important incident of English and European 
Culture-History : 

“Subsequently the English Parliament called upon 
him [Comenius] to undertake the arrangement (Lin- 
richtung) of their schools (Schulwesen)!! Comenius 
obeyed the call. He arrived in 1641 in London, over- 
whelmed with demonstrations of respect. But internal 
commotions, which placed mighty impediments in his 
way, induced him to Sons England.” 

But the publication of tracts and books lasted 
uninterruptedly up to 1659, and even in 1777 a 

‘ book of Comenius has been printed here. Never 
before nor since had any foreigner connected 
his name with the history of England as Co- 
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menius (alias Komensky) has done. We are but 


pigmies compared with such a man. 


J. Lorsxy, Panslave, 
15. Gower Street. 





DR. TIMOTHY THURSCROSSE. 


In the will and its codicils of Barnabas Oley, 
the worthy Vicar of Great Gransden in Hunting- 
donshire, we have the following notices of the Dr. 
Timothy Thurscrosse, respecting whom some few 
particulars were elicited in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. ii, 
441. 484.; iii. 44.: 


“ Item. I give all those books that I took out of Dr. 
Timothy Thurscrosse his library to his kinsman, Mr. 
Marmaduke Flathers, Vicar of North Grimston, for his 
use during his life, provided he give security to the town 
to leave them safe for the use of his successors, Vicars of 
North Grimston in Yorkshire, and that every Vicar do so 
successively, or else forfeit the books to the Vicar of the 
poorest parish within five miles of North Grimston, to be 
taken by that poor Vicar, and recovered by course of law 
upon the same conditions that I gave them to the Vicar 
of North Grimston.” 


In the second codicil these books are thus 
noticed : 


“By Dr. Thurscrosse his books mentioned in my Will, 
I mean and declare the same shall be known to be such 
books as after my death shall be found in my study 
marked or inscribed to have been his the said Doctor’s, 
and none other. And I will and desire the said books 


| shall be so settled and secured by articles to be made be- 








tween my executors and the Vicar and Churchwardens of 
North Grimston in Yorkshire, that the same may be 
placed in some convenient room or library for the use of 
the Vicars therein and their successors for ever, without 
power to remove or embezzle the same, in such manner 
as my executors shall in discretion think fit before the 
said books be parted with out of their possession.” 


Again, in the third codicil we read : 


“IT do humbly entreat both my honored friend William 
Thursby and any other the one or two that he shall chuse 
to assist him, to have a care of the books: those in my 
study upon the right hand here behind the door are the 
books which I took as a legacy given myself out of his 
library (I might have taken as many as I would) by his 
Will to dispose of where I would-— his Will, I mean the 
Will of Dr. Timothy Thurscrosse of blessed memory. 
These I have given to Mr. Thomas Langley, a worthy 
friend and an honest attorney of Furnival’s Inn in London 
to be preserved for the use of the present Vicar of North 
Grimston, and his successors for ever.” 


Mr. Thursby, the executor, has added the fol- 
lowing note to the extract from the second codicil, 
“This I have performed.” Query, Are these 
books at present in the custody of the Vicar of 
North Grimston ? J. YEowsLL. 





Pinor Queries. 


Cambridge Clods.— Can any of your readers 
inform me where it is likely I can get a sight of 
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the “caricature prints” mentioned in the follow- 
ing extract from Caulfield’s Remarkable Persons, 
1819 ? — 


“About thirty years since two characters, equally 
singular in their way, resided in Cambridge; Paris, a 
well- known bookseller, and Jackson, a book binder, and 

rincipal bass singer at Trinity College Chapel in that 
Gatvartie. These two gentlemen, who were both re- 
markably corpulent, were such small consumers in the 
article of bread, that their abstemiousness in that parti- 
cular was generally noticed; but to make amends, they 
gave way to the greatest excess and indulgence of their 
appetites in meat, poultry, and fish, of almost every de- 
scription. And one day having taken an excursion, in 
walking a few miles from home, they were overtaken by 
hunger, and on entering a public-house, the only pro- 


vision they could procure was a clod of beef, weighing | 


near fourteen pounds, which had been a day or two in 
salt, and this these two moderate bread consumers con- 
trived to manage between them broiled, assisted by a due 
aa pee of buttered potatoes and pickles. The land- 
ord of the house having some knowledge of his guests, 
the story got into circulation, and the two worthies were 
ever after denominated the ‘ Cambridge Clods!’ Several 
caricature prints made their appearance on the occasion ; 
but the best likeness of Mr. Jackson is from a drawing 
taken by Silvester Harding, representing him, when ad- 
vanced in years, seated in a large wicker chair,” 


Henry KenstncrTon. 


Miles the subject of an Acrostic.— Of what | 
| over the pedigree of a Scotch family some time 


“ Miles ” was the following acrostic written, when, 
and by whom ? 
“ Magnanimus in adversitate, 
Inge nuus ip consanguinitate, 
Largitluus in honestate, 
Egregius in curialitate, et 
Strenuus in virili probitate.” 
THRELKELD. 
George M. Hunter.—Is anything known re- 
garding an author of the name of George M. 
Hunter, who published Louis and Antoinette, a 
tragedy, in 1794? R. J. 


“ Earl Harold."— Who is the author of Earl 
Harold, a tragedy, published by Fraser in 1837 ? 
R. J. 
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the year uncertain, but published by Strype (An- 
nals of Reformation, vol. iv. p. 432., Oxford, 1824), 
sub an. 1597, the year of Rogers’s death, I find 
the following passage : 

“T could allege an old suffragan, Dean of York; by 
whom the Dean of that church came to be first called 
Lord Dean ; whose leases of things appertaining to that 
deanery,” &c. 

Upon this passage I should be glad to ask two 
questions, viz. : 

1. Who was the “old suffragan, Dean of 
York ?” 

2. For how long a period did the York Chapter 
decorate its dean with this borrowed plume ? 

Possibly the last edition of Strype may have a 
note at this place ; but in the country I have not 
access to that edition. 

Might it not be worth inquiry also, whether 
Rogers is correct in ascribing the origination of 
this honorary title to the bishop-dean in question ? 
Or whether it was not, in fact, a title assumed as 
early as when the primacy was a subject of dis- 
pute between the two archbishops, and when the 
Mayor of York first rivalled his brother of London 
in the like distinction ? J. Sansom. 


Fenton of Milnearne, Perthshire. — Looking 


ago, I met with the name of this family. Can 
any of your readers inform me if this was a family 


| of any standing or importance in Perthshire ? 


Suffrages at End of Litany. —- Before the last 


two suffrages at the end of the Litany in Book of 
Common Prayer are prefixed respectively the 
words Priest and Answer. No such prefix occurs 
in the case of the other suffrages here. In the 
previous editions of the Litany Versicle and An- 
swer are similarly placed here, but not before the 
other suffrages. Why is- this? Was there ori- 
ginally any distinction in the manner of singing 
the words “O Lord, let Thy mercy be shewed 
upon us;” “As we do put our trust in Thee,” 
from that of the other versicles and responds in 
this place ? 


what arms they bore? or where I can find any 
account of them ? Siema THetTa. 


Greek and English New Testament. — Edward 
Nares, in the preface to his remarks on the Im- 
— Version of the New Testament, says he 
1ad met with a Greek and English New Testa- 
ment, published in 1715 and 1718, the text of 
which he had collated more than once with what 
Griesbach afterwards published in his second 
edition, and found nothing but the most trivial 
differences. What edition does Nares mean ? 

M. 

Chatterton’s Portrait.—In the Life of Gains- 
borough, by G. W. Fulcher, it is related that 
during the interval between 1768 and 1773, when 
he declined sending specimens of his paintings to 


| the Royal Academy, that wonderful youth Chat- 


A. A. D. | 


| 
The Lord Dean of York. —In a letter written | 

by Rogers, suffragan of Dover, to Mr. Bois, the 

civilian, dated “ Sothewark, the 7th of December,” 


“the sleepless soul that perished in his 
pride,” sat to Gainsborough for his portrait, and 
that it was a masterpiece. As I consider myself 
to have been a Bristolian of forty years’ standing, 
and possessor of a very extensive collection of 
MSS. and books relative to the Chattertonian 
controversy, may I be allowed to inquire with 
some anxiety, whether any of the descendants of 
Gainsborough, or your correspondents, can give 
me any information into whose hands this portrait 
may have fallen? ‘There is an engraving of Chat- 


terton, 
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terton's portrait prefixed to Mr. Dix's life of him, 
who states that the original painting is in the pos- 
session of the late Mr. Braikenridge, of Bristol. 
Happening to know the history of this presumed 
portrait, and that it was not painted for Chatter- 
ton, but some youth in Bristol, name unknown, 
and that it was picked up at an old clothes shop 
in the Pithay in that city, by (I wish not to 
mention the name), I feel myself compelled to dis- 
abuse the public mind that Dix’s engraving is a 
portrait of Chatterton, and lament to say that 
such a collector of Bristol antiquities as Mr. 
Braikenridge was, was grossly imposed upon. 


J.M.G. 





Worcester. 


Bath Characters at the beginning of this Cen- 
tury. — A few days since I accidentally met with 
an 8vo. volume entitled Bath Characters; or, 
Sketches from Life, by Peter Paul Pallet, the 
third edition, London, 1808, pp. about 200. 

The nobility, clergy, distinguished singers, 
dilettanti, gamblers, and in short all such persons 
as then frequented that, the most fashionable 
watering-place, as well as those resident in the 
place, are exhibited by the author, who is evi- 
dently a scholar; and who, while he satirises the 
follies and different absurdities of the beau monde, 
does so judiciously, and without rancour or acri- 
mony. As the work must have created a sensation 
at the time, I should thank any reader of “ N. & 
Q.” who can inform me who was the author of it ? 
and also, if there should be a Key to the characters 
published, where I may find it ? A. 


Thbetson and John Smith, Artisits.—In the 
Gamut, or Accidence of Painting in Oil, by Julius 
Cesar Ibbetson, published in 1803, the author, 
alluding to an account of his life, proceeds : 


“But I will not impose it on the world at present, it 
belonging more immediately to a work for which I have 
collected a prodigious quantity of materials, and which I 
have received great encouragement to bring forward. It 
is Anecdotes of Picture Dealers, Picture Dealing, and 
Pictures, and will be entitled Humbuggologia. Of which,” 
observes the artist in the conclusion, “at any rate, if I 
ean get but the Humbuggologia, it will, among other sen- 
sations, excite laughter in no common degree, which is 
reckoned very wholesome.” 


Now, can any one refer to any account of the 
artist, and particularly to the work in question ? 
which, if in existence, would probably furnish 
much rare and valuable information to the picture 
public. Many an anecdote and history of pictures 
might be expected from an artist of such varied 
experience and abilities as Ibbetson, whom Mr. 
West termed the English Berghem. 

He also promises the publication of his water- 
colour provess, which, I fear, never made its ap- 
pearance, although said to be in great forward- 
ness. 
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Ibbetson is said to have resided for many years 
at Masham in Yorkshire, to be out of the way of 
the picture-dealers, at which place he died. Are 
his pictures frequently met with in Yorkshire ? 

Is anything known of the artist and his draw- 
ings of whom Ibbetson says, “ In tinted drawings 
no one, I believe, ever came so near the tint of 
nature as Mr, John Smith ?” Art Curivs, 

Leeds. 


Wyld's Globe and Langlard’s Georama.—The 
publication of your General Index may have the 
effect of resuscitating some dormant subjects. In 
1* S. v. 467. 488., a question was discussed, 
Whether Wyld’s Great Globe is a plagiarism from 
Molenax ? The evidence is insuflicient to esta- 
blish the affirmative, as it does not appear that 
Molenax’s globe differed from others except in 
size: but what are we to say to the following, 
which I cut out of a defunct periodical entitled, 
The Museum, and Register of Belles Lettres, §c., 
No. 5., Jan. 31, 1824, ? 

“A Frenchman, of the name of Langlard, is at this 
moment busily engaged, in conjunction with the best 
geographers in Paris, in completing his invention of a 
Getorama, which he is erecting at an immense expense on 
the Boulevards Italien, in a garden at the back of the 
Café de la Paix. The Georama is to consist of a globe of 
40 feet diameter; in the inside of which will be repre- 
sented a complete map of the world, describing, on an 
exact scale, the extent of every country, sea, river, and 
mountain in the Atlas, as well as the site of all the high 
roads, capitals, principal towns, and remarkable villages 
in the known world; giving at one view the sinuosities 
of the routes of armies, public vehicles from one town to 
another, throughout Europe, &c. The Poles will serve 
as a point d’appui for circular stairs in the centre, from 
which the spectators will have the facility of making 
their observations.” 

Is anything more known of Langlard and his 


Georama ? J. F. M. 


Mortuaries.—Can any of your clerical or legal 
readers furnish me with the law or general custom 
respecting mortuaries in those parishes in which 
they are paid? Especially on the point whether, 
on the death of a parishioner who is liablg to pay 
the mortuary fee, it is to be paid to the incum- 
bent of the parish in which he dies, or to the in- 
cumbent of that in which he is buried? If he 
dies in a parish in which mortuaries are not paid, 
but is buried in one in which they are paid, should 
his executors pay the mortuary or not? 

Wiuiu1aM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Sahagun Sword-Blades.— Can any of your 
readers inform me when Sahagun was celebrated 
as a manufactory of swords? I recently became 
possessed of an apparently very old blade of ad- 
mirable temper, very narrow and long, something 
like a claymore. On the blade is engraved “ Sa- 
HAGYM,” with several flourishes round it,’ and two 
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or three stars. I believe Sahagun to be the an- 
cient Saguntum, where the first hostilities oc- 
curred between Hannibal and the Romans; and 
more recently distinguished as being the scene of 
a cavalry engagement during the Peninsular War. 
CAGADORE. 
Can Fish be Tamed ?—In Mr. Neale’s Me- 
dieval Preachers* there is an extract from the 
Sermon addressed by Vieyra to the fishes, “ be- 
cause it was of no use to preach to the people of 
Maranhao.” Vieyra says: 
“ Aristotle, speaking of fishes, says that they alone 
among all animals can neither be tamed nor domesticated.” 


Now it strikes one at once that this statement is 


at variance with one made by the Apostle James 


(iii. 7.) : 


“Every kind of beasts, and of birds, and of serpents, | 


and of things in the sea, is tamed and hath been tamed of 
mankind.” 

Of course it might be said that this latter is a 
mere figure of speech or hyperbole; but, as a 
matter of fact, is not the Apostle more accurate 
than the philosopher? ‘Tame carp in ponds 
coming to be fed from the hand are by no means 
uncommon ; and perhaps your correspondents 
could mention other like cases. A. A.D. 


The Worm in Wood.—Can any of your readers 


plate full of water in the evening; and by the 
next morning its leaves had become of a fine 
olive-green, and lay gracefully round the plate, 
flat and fully expanded on every side. When the 
water was poured off, this curious plant began to 
curl up again, and gradually returned to its pre- 
vious state, appearing like a ball or a dry sponge. 
It was evidently some sea-weed, but I should be 
glad to know its name. F. C. H. 


Early Illustrated English Versions of Ariosto.— 
Are there any old editions, in English verse, of 
Aristo’s Orlando Furioso ? and, if so, are any of 
them illustrated ? W. T. 





fHinar Queries With Answers. 
Bisselius. — Is anything known of Bisselius the 


| Jesuit, author of Gestorum Seculi X VII. Synopsis, 


inform me of the cause of worm in wood? In | 


the house of a friend, who lives near me, the fur- 
niture more or less is all affected in this way. It 
seems to be worse in those tables and chairs that 
stand against the oldest wall of the castle (a por- 
tion of the house is quite modern); but though 
there is much of both ancient and modern furni- 
ture, the worm does not seem to infect the one 
more than the other. 


there is one ? Mutuicent Ersxine Wemyss. 


What is the remedy, if | 


Bastards. — It is often said that bastards can- | 


not span their own wrist. Can any of your corre- 
spondents trace the history of this opinion ? 
S.A, i 
John Duncumb.—George Duncumb, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, and of Weston in Albury, co. 
Surrey, at one time principal of Clifford's Inn, 
and a Court keeper in large practice, speaks in his 
will, anno 1646, of the fees of office of his son 
John. The office in question was no doubt con- 
nected with some of the law courts. Can any of 
your readers tell me what it was? and how long, 


and the period John Duncumb held it ? 


James Know es. | 


Singular Plant.—I have lately seen a plant 
which had remained for years apparently dried 
up, and curled up like a ball. It was put on a 


* T only know this book from a review in the Literary 
Churchman, ii, 289. 


as follows: 
“1601. 
* Astronomum Primi rapit anni Parca Tychonem. 
Rex oritur Celtes. Wallachus enss cadit. 
“ 1602. 
“ Excipit hune Moss, Siculorum ductor; ut armis 
In Dacos, paribus; sic quoque cede pari.” 

These lines [ find in a battered old volume of 
the above author, entitled Delicie statis, and 
dated 1644. THRELKELD, 

[John Bissel, or Bisselius, was a German writer of the 
seventeenth century, born at Babenhausen in Swabia in 
1601. He early joined the Jesuits, and was professor of 
philosophy and rhetoric in the colleges at Dillengen, In- 
goldstadt, and Amberg, and died at the latter place in 
1677. In his native country he had the reputation of a 
good poet and elegant prose writer. For a list of his 
works see Jécher, Gelehrten-Lexicon, s. v. } 


Medlars introduced into England. —Can any of 
your readers inform me when the fruit called 
medlar was first introduced into this country ? 
It seems to have been known in, or soon after, the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

In Heywood's Works, 4to., 1566, First Hun- 
dred of Epigrams, 89. is one — 

“ Of Medlers. 
“To feede of any frute at any feast, 

Of all kynds of medlers meddell with the least ; 

Meddle not with greate meddlers. For no question 

Meddlyng with greate meddlers maketh y)l digestion.” 


Y. S. 


[An earlier notice of the medlar occurs in Chaucer, 
The Romaunt of the Rose : 


“ And many homely trees there were, 

That peaches, coines, and apples bere, 

Medlars, plummes.” 
In fact, the Mespilus Germanica, the German or common 
medilar, is indigenous, as stated by Dr. W. A. Bromfield in 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, vol. ix. p. 86. 
He says: “ MM. nica is scattered over a very ex~ 
tensive district, as about Hastings, and at the back of 
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St. Leonard’s in many places; also about Ashburnham, 
between Catfield and Ninfield, in some places quite a con- 
spicuous ornament to the hedgerows, which is not the 
only situation it affects, occurring apparently truly wild, 
though rarely, in the midst of natural woods near 
Hastings, as in those at the Old Road, Coghurst, &c., in 
which places I have found seedlings as well as trees of 
advanced growth springing up perfectly spontaneously, 
and very remote from habitations or cultivated ground. 
In Guernsey and Jersey I have often found it wild, so 
that its claim to be considered indigenous can hardly be 
questioned ; besides, I have never seen it in any garden, 
as a cultivated fruit tree, within many miles of this place 
(Hastings, Sussex).” The dwarf medlar was introduced 
in 1683. Consult also Loudon’s Trees and Shrubs of 
Great Britain, vol. ii. pp. 877. 928.] 


Edition of Virgil.—TI shall be much obliged if 
you, or any of your correspondents, will inform 
me whether an edition of Virgil is a valuable one 
which has name of printer and date as follows ? 

“ Leovardie: Franciscus Halma, D.D., Ordinis Frisix 
Typographus, cto,19cc,xvii.” 

OXxonreEnsis. 

(Mr. H. G. Bohn in his General Catalogue of the 
Classics, offers an edition of Virgil’s works, of this place 
and date, “in 2 vols. 4to., plates by Picart, fine copy, in 
gilt prize vellum,” for 1/. 11s. 6d.} 


Dr. Johnson and W. Davenport. — Can any of 


eo readers kindly supply any information re- 





ating to the W. Davenport, a protégé of Dr. | 


Johnson, who was placed by the Doctor with Mr. 
Strahan the printer, of Crane Court? Davenport 
is said to have been a man of high attainments, 
and I am anxious to glean some particulars re- 
specting him. a, Wet 

[A brief notice of William Davenport, who died at 
Cheshunt, Herts, on Jan. 2, 1792, will be found in Ni- 
chols’s Leicestershire, vol. i. p. 609., and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for January, 1792, p. 91.] 


Bow or Bay Windows. — About what time was 
the bow or bay window introduced into our do- 
mestic architecture, and by whom and where ? 

Joun Scrise. 


[ Mr. Joseph Gwilt, in his Encyclopedia of Architecture, 
p. 185., states that “the bay window was invented about 
a century before the Tudor age. In a MS. at the He- 
ralds’ College relating to an entertainment given at 
Richmond by Henry VIL., the following passage occurs, 
and may be taken as descriptive of one of the purposes to 
which it was applied: ‘Agaynst that his grace had 
supped, the hall was dressed and goodlie to be seene, and 
a rich cupboord sett thereup in a baye window of ix or x 
stages and haunces of hight, furnissed and fulfilled with 
plate of gold, silver, and regilte.’ Carved wainscotting 
in panels, generally of oak, lined the lower part of the 
halls with greater unity of design and execution than 
heretofore; and it now found its way into parlours and 
presence-chambers with every variety of cyphers, cogni- 
zances, chimeras, and mottoes, which in the castles of 
France, about the age of Francis I., were called Boisseries. 
Of these some curious specimens still remain in the hall 
and chambers of the dilapidated mansion of the Lords de 
la Warre at Halnacre, in Suffolk.” Consult also Glossary 
of Architecture, vol. i. p. 69. ] 








Replies. 
MILITARY DINNERS. 
(2™ S. ii. 127.) 

Amongst the mighty achievements which have 
been celebrated over the festive board none ever 
surpassed, in all its bearings, the banquet given 
upon the bridge at Calloo, thrown over the Scheldt 
to complete the investment of Antwerp, by the 
Duke of Parma in 1584. 

The wide and rapid river presented numerous 
difficulties to this gigantic scheme hard to be sur- 
mounted. In winter, huge masses of detached 
ice floated upon the surface, or, sinking with the 
weight of accumulated snow, rolled on with the 
currents beneath. But when the tide flowed, the 
foaming waves bore back the masses; and meet- 
ing others in a downward course, they congealed, 
and accumulated to ponderous heaps, sinking or 
destroying whatever crossed their course. In 
summer the sandy sloughs offered but an insecure 
foundation for a structure destined to bear the 
transit of the heaviest ordnance and the muni- 
tions necessary for the siege. 

Over these difficulties the engineer the Marquis 
of Roubais, at once a traitor to his adopted cause 
and his country, found the means to triumph: he 


| commenced his unparalleled work, and laboured 


like the unconscious insect at its own chrysalis. He 
saw all difficulties surmounted ; but while he was 
pursuing his work, the Italian Giambelli was ma- 
turing his plans for destroying the marvellous 
barrier. Ships without crews or rudders or masts 
were sent adrift from the beleaguered city, and left 
to the unstable guidance of the waves; but they 
bore within their holds the “Antwerp fire.” 
Some stranded on the way; and the loitering 
soldiery hastened from the banks to board them, 
and learn the meaning of the floating logs ; others 
approached the bridge. De Roubais waited there 
the favoured but fatal moment, then leapt upon 
the deck, followed by companions daring as him- 
self. The bridge was crowded with wondering 
troops. The Duke of Parma was hurried from 
the scene, and to a moment saved. The explo- 
sions followed: the bridge was riven in twain. 
Thousands were scorched and killed, and Roubais 
died, to fill a traitor’s grave. 

“The End of the War,” as the scheme was 
called, was accomplished; but the Prince of 
Orange had fallen, and none remained to grapple 
with the prostrate foe. 

The bridge was speedily repaired, and the brave 
St. Aldogond, driven to the last extremity by 
starvation, yielded Antwerp to the first general of 
the age. 

To gratify his soldiers’ pride was the victor’s 
first thought. To dine with them upon the bridge, 
the first great cause of his success, appeared the 
proudest triumph he or they could feel, The 
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thought was happy. An unmeasured and deso- 
late plain—a mighty river —the distant towers of 
the fallen city—the enfilading batteries with an 
hundred guns —the wonder-working bridge itself, 
now made the scene of hilarity, joy, and trriumph— 
all united, with the flush of, victory, to produce 
one common soul-inspiring ardour which has not 
had its like again. H. D’Aveney. 


WILL OF RICHARD LINGARD. 
(2™ S. ii. 104.) 

Allow me to offer a few observations which may 
throw some light upon the curious will of Richard 
Lingard, printed in your number of the 9th of 
this present month. 

Dr. Richard Lingard, probably an Englishman, 
went from the University of Cambridge to that of 
Dublin, where he became a Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Regius Professor of Divinity. In 
1666, after he had been more than forty years in 
holy orders, he was appointed Dean of Lismore 
[not Rismore], but held that dignity only four 
years. 

His death must have taken place within a very 
short time after the signing of his will on Nov. 10, 
1670: as on the 29th of that month a patent was 
granted to his successor in the deanery. 

The circumstance of his will being proved in 
the Court of York may be accounted for by his 
possessing property in Cumberland, which is 
within that province. It must also have been 
proved in Ireland, either at Dublin or Waterford. 

It is certainly a very curious document, and 
although it is too indistinct to enable us to under- 
stand all the particulars referred to, and probably 
is disfigured through the lack of scholarship in 
his man “ Arthur Brinan whoe did write the said 
hasty will;” yet it is such an one as we may well 
conceive a man dangerously ill and in great weak- 
ness, to have dictated to his servant at his bed- 
side, one clause following another without much 
connexion of subject or distinctness of expression, 
just as the several matters arose in his mind. 

From his desire “ to be buried where the parish 
of St. Andrew shall appoint,” I think it most 
likely that he resided, and died, within that parish. 
He was interred in Trinity College Chapel. 

With respect to some of the persons and places 
mentioned in the will, I may mention that 

“ The College,” means Trinity College, Dublin. 

“The Dean of Cork” was Dr. Thomas Vesey, 
afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. 

“The Library” means that of Trinity College. 





“The Provost” was Dr. Thomas Seele, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

“Mr. (or Dr.) Styles” probably was the Rev. 
Henry Stiles, a prebendary of St. Patrick's. 
“ Mr. Crookes” perhaps was Mr. John Crooke, | 


an eminent printer and bookseller in Dublin at 
that time. 

“ Patrick and William Sheridan” were brothers, 
the Deans of Down [not Derry or Dromore] and 
Connor [not Cork]. 

It does not well appear, whether the poor man 
intended to ask forgiveness from them, or to im- 
part it to them. 

It would seem as if Dr. Lingard had been pre- 
paring some literary work — some “ notes” — for 
publication; and desired that a few — not more 
than sir — of his sermons should be inserted. I 
am not aware whether this design was ever, carried 
out. He himself had printed one sermon, in de- 
fence of the Liturgy of the Church of England 
and Ireland, which he had preached before King 
CharlesII. 4to. London, 1668. And, two years 
afterwards, he published A Letter of Advice to a 
Young Gentleman leaving the University. 12mo. 
1670. These are the only fruits of his pen which 
I have heard of (see Fasti Ecclesie Hibern., i. 
169.). H. Corron. 

Thurles, Aug. 20. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
(2™ §. i. 440.) 


Professor Browne, as quoted by A. A. D., who 
bestows his approbation upon the statement 
by calling it “ accurate,” says: — “ The second 
commandment is joined with the first according 
to the reckoning of the Church of Rome.” Here 
we have the first oversight in the “ accurate 
statement” of the professor. Holy Writ, while 
it tells us that the words of the Law were ten 
(Deut. iv. 13.), nowhere lets us know the pre- 
cise way in which they were divided, nowhere 
defines for us which is the first, which the second, 
which is the ninth, which the tenth word or com- 
mandment. From St. Austin’s days, that is, since 
the beginning of the fifth century, the Western 
Church has used the same division of the com- 
mandments as we Catholics now use. With re- 
gard*to England’s practice, Alcuin and £lfric 
show us that our Anglo-Saxon countrymen did as 
we still do (Alcuini Opp. ed. Frobenio, i. 340; 
ZElfric’s Homs. ii. 199. 205.); and our national 
councils held one at Lambeth, a.p. 1281, another 
at Exeter, a.p. 1287 (Wilkins, Concil. ii. 55. 
162.), witness for the same usage at a later period ; 
not to mention such authorities as the Pupilla 
Oculi, fol. clxii., and the Coventry Mysteries, p. 60. 
The professor goes on to say: “ It will be found 
so united in the Masoretic Bibles; the Masoretic 
Jews dividing the tenth commandment (accord- 
ing to our reckoning) into two.” By “our” is 


meant, of course, the present Protestant reckon- 
ing of England. 


Not only have even Protestants 
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divided, but there are some who still divide the 
Decalogue exactly as we Catholics do. Cranmer 
himself did so: in the “ Catechismus, &c., set forth 
by the mooste reverende Father in God, Thomas 
Arch-Byshop of Canterbury,” &e., we read : 

“ These are the holy commaundmentes of the Lord our 
God. The firste. I am the Lord thy God, thou shalt have 
none other Goddes but me. The Seconde. Thou shalt not 
take the name,” &c. 


Though this catechism was dedicated to Ed- | : 
| for instance, could be clearer or stronger than the 


ward VL., and “ for the singular commoditie and 
prosper of childre and yong people,” the whole of 
what, by Professor Browne’s reckoning, is the 
second commandment, is left out. The division 
which Cranmer followed in England, Luther fol- 
lowed in Germany, and the Lutherans even yet 
follow. In the Kirchenbuch fiir Evangelische 
Christen, Berlin, 1854, p. 23, is given “ D. Martin 
Luther’s Kleiner Katechismus,” and at the begin- 
ning, we have the ‘en Commandments thus : 

“ Das erste Gebot. Du sollst nicht andere Gitter haben. 
Das sweite Gebot. Du sollst den Namen Deines Gottes 
nicht unniiklich fihren,” &c. 

Professor Browne observes that: 

“ What the Roman church deals unfairly in is, that she 
teaches the commandments popularly only in epitome; 
and that, so having joined the first and the second to- 
gether, she virtually omits the second, recounting them 
in her catechisms, &c., thus: 1. Thou shalt have none 
other gods but Me. 2. Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain. 8. Remember,” &c. 


If there be any force in this objurgation, it is as 
applicable to Cranmer and Luther of old, and to 
the Lutherans of the present day, quite as much 
as to the “ Roman Church.” 

“By this method her children,” continues the Pro- 
fessor, “and other less instructed members, are often 
ignorant of the existence in the decalogue of a prohibition 
against idolatry.” 

Be it borne in mind that, like ourselves, the 
Lutherans set up images — crucifixes — in their 
churches, and what is said of the Catholic is re- 
ferable to the Lutheran wording of the command- 
ments. 
more points than one respecting the teaching of 
the Church, in the present, as well as olden time, 
about the use of images, and the wording of the 
commandments. 
subjects. The Abridgment of the Christian Doc- 
trine is a little book, or First Catechism, out of 
which every Catholic child, in this country, begins 
to learn the rudiments of its religion: it con- 
tains what, according to Catholic reckoning, is the 
first commandment — that is the 6th, 7th, 8th, 
and the beginning of the 9th verse of the 5th 
chapter in Deuteronomy, at full length.. To the 
question : “ What is forbidden by the first com- 
mandment ?” the answer is:—“ The first com- 
mandment forbids us to worship false gods or 
idols, or to give to any creature whatsoever the 








But Professor Browne is wrong upon | 


Now, for the latter of these | 





honour which is due toGod.” To the question: — 
“May we not pray to relics or images?” the 
answer is: —“ No, by no means; for they have 
no life nor sense to help us.” This catechism has 
the bishop's imprimatur at the beginning, and is 
thus set forth by authority. Before the method 
of instruction by catechisms was introduced, the 
people of this land were not less carefully and 
earnestly warned of “the existence in the deca- 
logue of a prohibition against idolatry.” What, 


following words on the subject : 


“Thyse bee y® x. commaundementis of god —The 
fyrst he commaundeth that thou have no god but him. 
Ne that thou wortshyp, serve, ne give thy trust to none 
other creature, ymage, ne thinge graven but only to him. 
In this is forboden mamettry,” &c. Quatuor Sermones, at 
the end of the Liber Festivalis, sig, y. ii, &c. Dives 
says: “In the fyrste commaundement as I have lerned, 
god sayth thus: Thou shalte have none other strange 
goddes before me. Thou shalte make to the no graven 
thynge, no maumette, no lykenes that is in heven above, 
ne that is bynethe in erthe, ne of any thynge that is in 
the water under the erthe. Thou shalte not worshyp 
them with thy bodye outwarde, ne within thy harte in- 
ward.” Among other things, Pavrer says: “God for- 
byddeth not utterly the makynge of ymages, but he 
forbyddethe utterly for to make ymages for to worshyppe 
them as goddis, and to set theyr fayth, theyr truste, their 
hope, their love, and their beleve in theym. For god 
wyll have mans harte hole knytte to hym alone, for in him 
is all our helpe and all our salvation.” To an objection 
of Dives’s that “on palme sondaye at procession the 
priest — saith thrise : Ave rex noster, hayle be thou our 
kyng (before the rood), and so he worshippeth that image 
asking.” Pauper answers : “God forbede. He speketh 
not to the image, that the carpentar hath made, and the 
peinter peinted, but ifthe prest be a fole, for that stock 
or stone was never king, but he speakethe to hym that 
died on the crosse for us all, to hym that is kynge of 
all thynge.”— A compendious treatyse or dialoge, &c. 
The I. Command. chap. i, and chap. iv. 

Among the publications of the Caxton Society, 
there is a— 

“ Romance of englische of the begynnyng of the world, 
and of al that a lewed man has nede for to knawe for hele 
of soule. This romance (Chasteau d’Amour) turned a 
munk of Sallay out of French romance that sir Robert 
Bischop a lyncoln made, and eked mikel therto, as him 
thought spedeful to edeticacion and swettenes of devocioun 
and bering of lewed men.” 

In this so-called “ romance ” we are told of the 
“ten commaundements ” that — 

“ The first is to worschip on (one) god and no mo 

This biddyng sal be understanden so 

That it forbedes all mamettrie 

And also all maner of sorcerie 

Mammeutrie is to do creature that honour 

That thou suld do all onely to thi creator 

That is worschip for him self over all other thing 

A seint sal thou worschip for he is his derlyng 

Ymages in the kirk that thou on lokes 

Are to the as to the clerk are his gode bokes 

Thou sal not worschip thaim bot for thair sake 

That thei bringe to thi mynd thi prayer to make.” 

Bishop Grossetete’s Poems, now first edited by M. 

Cooke, for the Caxton Society, pp. 133, 136. 
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Whether the substance of the above lines stood 
part of the worthy bishop's original French, or 
these verses be some of that “ mikel” which the 
Yorkshire Cistercian monk “eked therto” of his 
own, certain is it that, in this as well as in the other 
above-cited passages out of our old writers, we 
have proof that the Ten Commandments were 
then taught, not merely in epitome, but in full, 
and that the Catholic church, in olden as well as 
in these our days, instead of allowing “her chil- 
dren and other less instructed members to be often 
ignorant of the existence in the decalogue of a 
prohibition against idolatry,” always taught, as she 
yet untiringly teaches, all her people, and more 
especially the “ lewed,” the unlearned among them, 
to keep themselves from “ mamettrie,” that is 
idolatry, under every shape. D. Rock. 

Newick, Uckfield. 





JUDITH CULPEPER. 
(2™ S. ii. 130.) 


The Judith Culpeper mentioned by your corre- 
spondent Vox was not of the Hollingbourne, but 
of the Wakeherst (co. Sussex) branch of the 
family. The enclosed extract from a pedigree 
in my possession will show her position in the 
family. Judith married, secondly, Christopher 
Mason, Captain, R.N. Sir William, her son, was 
buried at St. James’s, Westminster, and at his 
death the title became extinct. 

Sir Edward Culpeper of reach, Sussex, Kat. 


Sir Wm. Culpeper, created Bart. 
| 





| 
Sir Edward Culpeper, Bart. 


Benjamin Cul-=Judith, daughter of Wm. 
peper, ob. vita| Wilson of Rastbourne, co, 
patris. Sussex, Esq. 


| 
Sir Benjamin Culpeper, 
Bart., ob. 1671. 


! 
John Culpeper. 





Sir Wm. Culpeper, Bart., 
who about 1694-95 alienated Wakeherst to 
Dionysius Denys Lyddell, Esq., and died 
28th Mar. 1740, 8. p. 


- 
Benjamin, o. s. p. 


There was another Judith Culpeper of an earlier 
date. She was the daughter of Sir Thomas Cul- 
peper of Hollingbourne, and became the second 
wife of Sir John Culpeper in 1631. This Sir 
John was created Baron Culpeper of Thoresway, 
by letters patent dated Oct. 21, 1644, and died in 
1660. 

Should your correspondent be willing to dis- 
pose of Judith’s letter, I should be glad to acquire 
it, as I am anxious to collect all the relics I can 
find relating to the Culpeper family. My mother 
is the daughter of the late John Spencer Culpeper 
of Tenterden, co. Kent, and of Woodford Hall, 
co. Essex, Esq.; and should your correspondent 
desire any farther information respecting this an- 
cient, noble, and once wide-spreading family, I 
shall be most happy to communicate with him. 





| 





Whilst I am on the subject, may I ask whether 
your correspondent, or any of your readers, can 
give me a clue to the recovery of a number of 
family papers (amongst which was the patent of 
peerage) deposited for safety many years since by 
my grandfather, J. S. Culpeper, Esq., with a Mr. 
Sarel, a solicitor, formerly of Arundel or Surrey 
Street, Strand. I have a list of these papers, but 
have sought for them in vain. 

Witt H. Mortey. 

15. Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





The second wife of John Lord Colepeper, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Master of the Rolls 
to Charles I., who died in the month of July after 
the Restoration, was Judith, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Colepeper of Hollingbourn, Knt. One 
of their daughters was also named Judith, who 
married a relative of the same name. 

The writer of the letter communicated by Vox 
is no doubt one of these: and if the former, as is 
most probable from the date, the brother referred 
to would be Sir William, the first baronet of 
Preston Hall. If the latter, the brother would be 
Thomas, the second Baron Colepeper. 

Epwarp Foss. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Gardner R. Lillibridge (2™ S. i. 74.) — Into 
Littell’s Living Age, which is a weekly magazine, 
containing 64 pages about the size of those of 
“N. & Q.,” and which is made up principally of 
the choice articles of the English reviews, maga- 
zines, and journals, I occasionally copy articles 
from “ N. & Q.,” among which was a Query about 
Mr. Lillibridge, which brings me the enclosed 
explanation, now duly forwarded to your pleasant 
journal. E, Lirre.t. 

Boston, April 16, 1856. 

To the Editor of Littell’s Living Age. 
“ Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Ap. 12th, 1856, 
“ Mr. Eprror, 

“In the last number of your serial, you inquire for 
information in respect to Mr. Lillibridge; and, as it is in 
my power to impart some little, I herewith communicate 
it, in the shape of an original letter from the gentleman 
himself. You are at liberty to make such use of it as 
you may deem proper. The person to whom it was ad- 
dressed was, at that time, a prominent and influential 
member of this community, but died within the past year. 
The letter referred to, and which I enclose, fell into my 
hands in the course of my professional duties as the 
attorney of Mr. Seiler’s estate. 

“ Respectfully, 
“ A. J. Herr.” 
“ Harrisburg, Feb. 10, 1827. 

“ Pardon the liberty I take in presenting you, among 
other friends of the Drama, with a Copy of Tancred in its 
new though unpolished dress. I have to beg your indal- 
gence for the many errors that escaped my notice when 
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the work was put to press, and which may be attributed 
to my infancy in Literature. It has never yet been re- 

resented on any stage, and I feel confident that Harris- 
_ will do me the honor of welcoming my maiden pro- 
duction to her boards, with no other commendation from 
me than the mere relation of a fact by way of anecdote 
and coincidence; that their humble candidate for public 
favor first compiled, set the type, pressed and stitched the 
work, and he is now about to play the Hero of the piece 
at its first representation. Will you but smile upon my 
exertions, after you have perused my little offering, you 
may prompt me to attempt again at some future period. 

“Tonly regret that my claim for public favor is not 
greater. I need not add, that the piece shall be got up 
in a style that must warrant it acceptable. 

“ Due notice will be given when it shall be bro’t for- 
ward, which will be but for one night only, 

“ Your Obt. Servt., 
“ G, R. LILuiprince.” 
“ Jacob Seiler, Esq 


Money enclosed in Seal of Legal Documents 
(2™ S. ii. 129.) — In Miss Edgeworth’s admirable 
tale of Patronage, at the 42nd chapter, an interest- 
ing account is given of a sixpence being placed 
under the seal affixed to an old deed, on which 
incident is made to depend one of the chief points 
of the story. N. L: T. 


Port Jackson (2™ §. ii. 77.) — The epitaph on 
Sir George Jackson's monument in Bishops Stort- 
ford Church, Herts, states that “ Captain Cook, of 
whom he was a zealous friend and early patron, 
named after him Point Jackson in New Zealand, 
and Port Jackson in New South Wales.” Sir 
George died Dec. 15, 1822, aged ninety-seven 
years. This testimony ought to be decisive on 
the subject. J. E. J. 


Colman's “ Iron Chest” (2™ S. ii. 70.) —I also 
possess a copy of this play; but it has this ad- 
vantage over the one mentioned by Juverna, that 
besides the celebrated preface, it also contains the 
no less celebrated postscript, commencing “ Inveni 
Portum,” and written a few months afterwards, 
when the play had been oo at the Hay- 
market, and the principal character had been 
undertaken by Mr. Elliston. The year of pub- 
lication is the same (1796) ; but the edition is that 
of Messrs. Cadell and Davies, the printer being 
Mr. Woodfall. Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of 
Kemble, says: “The preface was so effectually 
cancelled, that the price of a copy in which it 
remains astounds the novice when it occurs in the 
sale-room.” I question, however, whether Sir 
Walter was not quite as much misinformed as 
Mr. Jones (Biograph. Dramatica), who says that 
30s. or even 40s. have been paid for a copy of it. 
Mine is at the disposal of any of your correspond- 
ents for half the latter amount. N.L. T. 


English Words terminating in “-il” (2™ §. ii. 
47. 119.)—In addition to those words, for which 
I have to thank your correspondent T. J. E., five 





more have been suggested to me by a friend: 
anvil, daffodil, fossil, pastil, and weevil. My object, 
however, was not so much to prove “the small 
number” of English words of this termination, as 
to remark on the erroneous modern pronunciation 
of two words so terminating. The additional 
words, which have been suggested to me, assist in 
confirming my argument. With the exception of 
weevil, which is generally pronounced weevie, all 
the others are formed from words bearing the 
same termination in the languages from which 
they are severally derived ; and they are therefore 
properly sounded as if they ended in -il/ ; but the 
Teutonic Saxon origin and sound of devil, evil, 
and weevil, seem to prove the propriety of the 
established against the new pronunciation. If more 
English words can be discovered with this termin- 
ation, which is by no means improbable, I feel no 
doubt of their giving additional force to my de- 
fence of the old way of speaking and reading. 


‘4s 


“ When you go to Rome, do as Rome does” 
(2™ §S. ii. 129.) — The fragment given by M. C. 
is inaccurate in representing St. Monica’s doubt 
to have taken place in Rome, and that St. Au- 
gustin went to Milan to consult St. Ambrose, for 
all the parties were at Milan at thetime. To save 
M. C. further trouble, I will transcribe St. Au- 
gustin’s account of the matter, which occurs in his 
“Epistle XXXVI. to Casulanus :” 

“ Indicabo tibi quid mihi de hoc requirenti responderit 
venerandus Ambrosius, a quo baptizatus sum, Mediola- 
nensis episcopus, Nam cum in eadem civitate mater mea 
mecum esset, et nobis adhuc catechumenis parum ista 
curantibus, illa solicitudinem gereret utrum secundum 
morem nostre civitatis (Tugaste) sibi esset Sabbato je- 
junandum, an ecclesiw Mediolanensis more prandendam, 
ut hac eam cunctatione liberarem, interrogavi hoc supra- 
dictum hominem Dei. At ille, * Quando hic 
sum, non jejuno Sabbato; quando Romz sum, jejuno 
Sabbato: et ad quamcumque ecclesiam veneritis,’ inquit, 
‘ejus morem servate, si pati scandalum non vultis aut 
facere.’” 

Hence came the proverb, “ Cum Rome fuerit, 
Romano vivito more.” F. C. H. 


Did the Greek Surgeons extract Teeth? (1" S. 
x. 256.) — The above question has received some 
elucidation in the columns of “ N. & Q.” Having 
recently been consulted by a Russian gentleman, 
the conversation turned upon that splendid work 
on Crimean Antiquities, published by order of the 
Emperor of Russia, as alluded to in your columns 
by Dr. Lotsky. My informant tells me that on one 
of the ornaments found in the ancient buildings of 
the Crimea, is represented a surgeon drawing a 
tooth from the mouth of one of the barbarian 
royalties. This, I think, establishes the fact that 
there were then peripatetic, either Egyptian or 
Greek, dentists, who resorted to those distant 
countries for the purpose of practising their art. 
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I believe this is the only representation of a sur- 
gical operation to be met with on ancient sculp- 
ture, and hope some of our illustrated periodicals 
will reproduce copies of this, as well as other in- 
teresting subjects contained in the above work. 
Grorcs Haves. 
Conduit Street. 


Mortgaging the Dead (2™ §. ii. 128.) — In the 
absence of any notice from your correspondents 
of the “ conjecture ” advanced in this article in 
reference to the object of the law therein alluded 
to, lam induced td ask on what authority such 
an opinion, contravening as it does, though with 
some plausibility, the statement of Herodotus, is 
supposed to be founded. I do not recollect if 
Mr. Pettigrew in his Egyptian Mummies, where 
appears an interesting account of this law of arrest, 
as it is termed, notices the irreconcileableness of 
the two opinions. As I am unable to refresh my 
memory by any immediate reference to that work, 
yerhaps some of your correspondents, who may 
oom it in their possession, would oblige me by 
giving me the benefit of their remarks on this ob- 
vious discrepancy. In Beloe’s translation (lib. ii. 
c. 136.) appears the following foot-note on the 
passage referred to: 

“The laws of England allow the arrest of a person’s 
dead body till his debts are paid: this mentioned by 
Herodotus is the first example perhaps on record of such 
acustom.’ But see Burn’s Justice of the Peace : ‘ A vulgar 
and erroneous notion once prevailed that a dead body 
might be arrested for debt, but such a proceeding 1s 
clearly illegal and indictable.’ Lord Ellenborough said : 
‘To seize a dead body upon any such pretence would 
be contra bonos mores, and an extortion on the relatives. 
It is contrary to every principle of /aw and moral feeling ; 
and such an act is revolting to humanity and illegal.’ ” — 
Vol. i. p. 414. 

F, Purxort. 

Viner’s “ Abridgment” (2™ §. ii. 85.) —-A more 
extensive edition of Bibliotheca Legum Anglie 
was published “ London, 1788,” in two parts or 
volumes: the first “compiled by John Worrall,” 
and the second “compiled by Edward Brooke.” 
At p. 4. of 1st part, Viner’s Abridgment (noticed 
by Mr. Knowles) is stated at 24 vols. fol., 1741- 
1751, 312. 10s. ‘The work appears to have been 
completed by Mr. Viner in 1788 ; and, no doubt, 
arrangements had been made with the booksellers 
for its disposal, and all delicacy as to naming a 
price had melted away. 

Mr. Worrall subjoins the critical opinion of 
Mr. Hargrave on this “immense body of law and 
equity.” I believe few out of the legal profession 
will be disposed to dip much into the profound 
abyss. A point or two mentioned by Mr. Worrall 
may here be added as rather special to Mr. Viner’s 
folios : 

“It is observable that the learned and laborious com- 
piler of this Abridgment, not only had the work printed 
under his own inspection (by agreement with the law 








patentees) at his house at Aldershot in Hampshire, but that 
the paper was also manufactured under his direction, as 
appears by a peculiar water-mark describing the number 
of the volume, or the initials of C. V.” 

These modes had probably been adopted by 
Mr. Viner to prevent fraud on his collection of 
legal treasure. A curious instance of an attempt 
at security in another form is to be seen in Le 
Monde Enchanté of Balthasar Bekker, Doctor in 
Theology, and pastor at Amsterdam, 1694. In 
his Epitre, he says: 

“Je declare que je n’en reconnois point d’autres que 
ceux qui sont sousignés de moi comme celui-ci, ot je 
vous assure de ma propre main que je suis,” &c. 
and unmistakeably he appends his autograph to 
each of his four volumes. The patent medicine 
gentlemen seem now to be the only persons who 
attest their productions to the public after this 
fashion. G. N. 


MS. of (Thomas a4 Kempis, or rather of) the 
“ De Imitatione” (2"* §, i. 493.) — The Codex de 
Advocatis is briefly noticed in the preface to an 
edition of the De Imitatione by Joannes Irabi- 
éta, altera editio, Gere et Lipsiw, 1847, p. ix., and 
to which I referred your readers at vol. ix. p. 87., 
1* S$. Of course the authorship of Thomas a 
Kempis is denied. The information in that preface 
seems to be taken from a work entitled: 

“Mémoire sur le véritable Auteur de |’Imitation de 
Jésus-Christ ; par G. de Gregory, Chevalier de la Legion 
d’Honneur, etc. Paris, 1827.” 
If your correspondent Quipam consults that 
edition of the De Imitatione, which is one of the 
stereotyped editions in small quarto so common at 
all the book-stalls, he should be careful to distin- 
guish it from another edition very similar, and 
better in some respects, but with a different 
preface, mi. 3s 


** Baalbec” (2™ §. ii. 114.) —The derivation of 
Baalbec appears to me to be from the Phenician 
Irish Baal-beact, i. e. “the sun circle :” as it was 
no doubt originally one of those vast circular 
earthen embankments with upright stones and 
an altar in the centre, such as the Pheenicians 
erected at Amesbury ; also at the Giant’s Ring, 
near Belfast ; and at Greenan Mountain, co. Do- 
negal. The name of the latter particularly car- 
ries us back to remote antiquity: Grian, i. e. 
Gryneus, and An, i. e. Ain, a circle. Thus we 
have a connecting link between these islands and 
Asia Minor from the most ancient times, when 
the Pheenicians penetrated to these shores through 
the pillars of Hercules, It is curious to note that 
to this day Baal is a name of the sun in Irish: 
as in Bel-ain, a year, i.e. “sun circle ;” and La 
Bal-tinne, Midsummer Day, i. e. “ the day of the 
fire of Baal,” from the huge bonfires that are to 
this day lighted on that anniversary. 

Fras. Crossiey. 
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“A sunbeam passes through pollution — 
(2 8. i. 114. 304. 442. 502.)—Diogenes Laertius, 
in his Life of Diogenes the Cynic (§ 63.), records 
the following saying of that philosopher : 
“ IIpds rov dverdiGovra Sre eis rémous axabdprovs cioln, Kai 
yap & HAtos, ébn, eis rods dwordrovs, GAX' ob pralverat,” 
Zeus. 
Great Heat (2™ S. ii. 131.) — To us, in Scot- 
land, it is an extraordinary idea to compare the 
heat of 1856 to that of 1826, as your correspon- 
dent Karu seems inclined to do. Here rain has 
fallen almost daily all summer, and the air felt 
cold, the thermometer seldom exceeding 70°. In 
1826 the air was dry and the heat intense for 
three months. 


with either sickle or scythe. The straw of the 
wheat was short, but was capable of being reaped 
and shocked. ‘There was very little hay, and the 
pastures were burnt up, the cattle being half 
starved, And yet sheep never throve better than 
in that season, and wheat was of the finest quality, 
not a single grain being unfilled in the ear. No 
such state of crops has occurred since 1826. As 
to potatoes, they were scanty, but of fine quality, 


and at that time no dire disease had overtaken | 


them. The turnips were small and hard. For 


want of straw and turnips the stock were with | 
difficulty brought through the ensuing winter. | 


Having some acres of rough boggy land in Forfar- 
shire, I had a considerable quantity of its coarse 
hay to support my stock upon, and they devoured 
it with avidity. Henry STePuens. 


Grain Crops (2™ §. ii. 88.)— There is no 
doubt that when the straw becomes ripe at the 
root, before the ear, that the crop may be cut 
down, with the advantages of securing it against 
shaking by the wind, and of ripening the ear in 
the shock. Such always occurs in early and fa- 
vourable seasons; but in late seasons the ear 
ripens before any part of the straw, in which case 
2arly cutting would find the straw in too green a 
state. 


Whatever be the state of the straw, it is safest to 
reap grain crops before the maturing of the ear, 
and not run the risk of a wind-shake, which at 
times is very disastrous, especially in Scotland. 
No loss will arise from cutting straw in a greenish 
state. One year I cut down a ridge of potato 
oats, quite filled, it is true, but in a very fresh 
green state, to make a way for hay to be built 
ito a stack in a convenient place. Both straw 
and grain ripened fully ‘in the shock, and afforded 
the most beautiful sample of each I ever saw. 
Henry STeruens. 


“ Hey Johnny Cope” (2™ §. ii. 135.) — The 





The disastrous consequence to | 
the crops was, that oats on light soils were pulled | 
by hand, and barley was with difficulty mown | 





It will not, therefore, do to wait in all | 
seasons for the ripening of the straw at the root. | 


Connallon, the Irish harper, in 1660, in honour of 
“Lady Iveagh.” Thomas Connallon was born at 
Cloonmahon, co. Sligo, in 1640; and in after life 
he settled at Edinburgh. He introduced into 
Scotland the fine air of “ Lochabar,” which was 
composed by Miles O'Reilly, harper, of Killincarn, 
co. Cavan, as “a lament for the battle of Augh- 
rim.” O'Reilly was born in 1635. I shall be 
happy to send Dr. Rimpautt the score of “ Lady 
Iveagh,” if he desires it. Fras. Crossiey. 

Ancient British Saints (2™ 8, ii. 68.) — Two of 
the saints of whom Mr. Byne ‘speaks are noticed 
in A Memorial of Ancient British Piety, or a 
British Martyrology, London, 1761 ; and the third, 
“ Judicael,” whose feast-day is December 16, is 
enumerated in the — 

“ Elenchus Sanctorum Beatorum et aliquot Venera- 


bilium quorum acta in persecutione operis Bollandiani 
elucidanda videntur.” 
D. Rock. 


Miscellaneous, 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose ; 


Lrrenat Transtation or tar Rowan Psarren. Ist Part. (N.B. This 
was never published or completed.) By Robert Williams. Printed 
about 1845. 


Wanted by W. J. B. Richards, 20. Charterhouse Square, London, 


Tas Vorume or Nores ro Hanorave ano Borier’s Coxe’s Lirris- 
ton. Ed. 17%. 


Wanted by W. G. Banner, Slater Street, Liverpool. 


Essays on Unrvensat Awatocy. PartI.§.1. Lond., 1827. 
Fevcatrestrsen's Dietetics or raz Sovr. Lond. Churehill. 
Austeou Taroroom Narvratis. 
Wanted by J—¢., care of Messrs. Ponsonby, Booksellers, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 


Ratices ta Carresponvents, 


We hare so many Rerutrs ro Minor Qvenies waiting for insertion 
that we hare postponed until next week our usual Nores on Booxs. Our 
next Number will contain an interesting Letter by Dean Swift, and some 
curious additions to our series of Portana, 

Movers Joparsm. Detra, whose Query on this subject appeared at 
p. 148. of last week's Number, is requested to say where a letter may be 
addressed to him. 

W. W. (Malta.) 


Evw Fracen. 
be forwarded, 


Received and duly forwarded. 1. is better. 


If a letter is sent to us for this Correspondent it shall 


Ivvex ro tae Frast Series. As this is now published, and the im- 
pression is a limited one, such of our readers as desire copies would do 
well to intimate their wish to their respective booksellers without delay. 
Our publishers, Messas. Bert & Datoy, will forward copies by post on 
receipt of a Post Office Order for Five Shiliings. 

“Norss anp Qvenins” is published_at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copi?s in that night's parcels, and 


| deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Nores ann Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in procuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it onthe. While parties 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher, The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores axp 
Qvoenirs” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shithin 3s and four- 


original air of this song was composed by Thomas | Favour of the Publisher, Mn- Grones Brut, No. 186 Fest street 











